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For the Companion. 


NOBLE, 


One fine spring morning, some six or seven 
yeats ago, as I sat in my study, busily writing, 
the door abruptly opened, and my only son 
Harry, a mischievous and badly-trained urckin, 
rushed in, his hat off, hair flying wildly in every 
direction, eves open to their fullest extent, and 
apair of very fat little arms grasping some ob- 


ject fully half as large as himself. 


Hardly giving me time to make the discovery | 


for myself, he shouted, in an cager voice,— 
“0, papa! Look a here! 


great, big dog. Isn’t he nice, papa?” 

By this time he had reached my knee, on 
which he was resting a young puppy of surpass- 
ing fatness and great gravity of countenance. 

“And who has been so very kind?” I asked, 
asI placed the clumsy little fellow on the floor, 
thereby bringing into view the hem of my dress- 
ing-gown, at which he made a dash in a man- 
ner highly familiar for so short an acquaint- 
ance. 

“Why, it was Uncle Billy, pa. He stopped 
as he went along and called me out to the gate. 
Then I run out and he dropped him right in my 
arms.. He told me if I’d give it lots to eat, it 
‘would get ever so much bigger than I am ina 
little while;”” and the excited little fellow turned 
a admiring glance toward his late gift, that 
was at that moment tugging with all his strength 
ata piece of loose carpet. 

“Certainly, my son, I have no doubt of it. 
Uncle Billy was very, kind, and received your 
thanks, of course. Now you may take the pup- 
py and play with him on the lawn awhile, for I 
am yery busy.” 

So saying, I resumed my writing, of course 
expecting my usually obedient son to leave the 
tom; but having written some ten minutes, I 
glanced around and saw him standing at my 
elbow, apparently waiting for the opportunity 
tospeak. Upon seeing me lay down my pen he 
broke forth with,— 

“Papa, hadn’t we better name him while we’ve 
got the chance?” 

For once in my life, my answer to a civil query 
was a hearty laugh; but recovering mfself, I 
took his chubby face between my hands, and 
drawing him closer to me, asked him if he had 
thought of a name. 

“A little one, papa.” 

“What is it?” 

Toa wouldn’t laugh again, would you?” 

Not this time.” 

“Well, Noble, is it.” 

With as straight a face as I could command, I 
quietly acquiesced, at the same time wondering 
What could have possessed the child to apply so 
dignified a name to that waddling specimen of 
a dog. 

Could Ihave looked forward at that moment 
afew years, the name would have seemed hard- 
ly “noble” enough. 

At the expiration of two years, Harry was 
Sight years old, and Noble only a little over 
0 etna almost as tall as his master, 
“en hy the advantage of being much 

nwt. ut, notwithstanding his great size 
sara the dog never intimated, by look 
. » that he was conscious of his superior 
oe word—always kindly spoken, 
: —mvariably caused him to obey, like a 
ae mandates of his sovereign. In 
" a a idence existing between Harry and 
® far exceeded that between the purse- 
eo millionaire and his hired servant. 
Nop vishegad or so of my residence, there 
i alten he & name of Billwill. They 
es althy, very dressy, and very igno- 














Thewe People had one chil 
eae who had arrived at the sage conclu- 
be as he dressed well, and carried a watch, 
4 higher grade of boy than those around 


d—a boy of a dozen 


Isn’t this nice? A 
little new puppy! Only been borned just a lit- | 
tle while; but he’ll bark, an’ eat things like a} 





| 


him. 





Knowing this, you would be safe in as- 
| serting that this lad was not universally be- 
loved. No. He could buy cigars and plenty of 
| sweetmeats, but he couldn’t buy friends. 

| One morning, as I was in my garden hard at 
| work, Harry entered the gate, crying, piteously. 
| “What’s the matter, now?” I asked, leaning 
| my, hoe against the fence and advancing toward 
Mifin. , 

Between sobsI gleaned the fact that James 
Billwill had passed the house while he and the 
dog were playing in the road; that the rude boy 
had thrown a stone at Noble, which had struck 
him on the leg and lamed him badly. 

Going in search of the poor brute, I found 








him limping round on three legs, with the fourth 
broken short off. The limb was set as soon as| 
possible, and Mr. Billwill informed of the mis- 

conduct of his son, which only drew from ant 
the remark that he wished people would let his 

boy alone, and mind their own business! 

| Several weeks went by before the disabled dog 
| was able to walk; but time is a great healer of | 
| aches and bruises, and Noble became od 





| well once more. 

| One summer evening, some three months g@ 
ter the event just recorded, with my wife and 
son I was riding slowly toward home, having 
been to the town of Linby, a few miles distant. 
As we were passing an old milt, and were speak- 
ing of the romantic situation in which it stood, 
* Noble, who had accompanied us, sprang out 
upon the side of the road, and gave a deep, sav- 
age growl. 

Without a second sober thought, I carelessly 
cried out, “Seek him, Noble!” 

The dog needed no higher authority. With a 
fierce bark, he bounded over a pile of rough 
stones before him, aiming directly for two boys 
| busily engaged in fishing in the mill-pond. I 
recognized one of them as James Billwill! 

It was the work of a moment for me to spring 
from the carriage and shout to the dog to re- 
turn. But I was too late. Already, having seen 
the approach of the enraged animal, they were 
running as only frightened boys can run, up the 
bank of the pond, while I followed as rapidly as 
possible, calling to the dog jn vain. 

The brute had not forgotten the hand that had 
so lately caused him pain, and he was now bent 
on a terrible revenge. 

Suddenly I heard aloud shriek. James had 
fallen into the pond but a little distance above 
the dam, over which the water was pouring with 
great force, while his companion had turned and 
fled in the opposite direction. 

Although some distance off, I could see the 
lad struggling in the water, and at once knew 
he could not swim. 








I believe, when a boy at school, I was consid- 
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NOBLE, 


ered the flectest of foot among all my school- 
mates; but at this moment I fairly surprised 
myself, so rapidly did the ground fly under my 
feet» If I could only reach the place in time the 
boy might possibly be saved. 

I heard a heavy splash. 
the rescue! 

Nor was his rescucr a moment too soon. 
Twice had the boy sunk, and already was he 
nearing the edge of the dam when the white 
teeth, that a moment before would have fast- 
ened themselves in his flesh, now grasped him 
firmly by the collar and drew him towards the 
shore. 

My dear young readers, I have seen and heard 
of noble, generous deeds among the children of 
men; but never was Iso struck with the true 
nobility of forgiveness, as I was when that dog 
laid the insensible youth upon the bank, and 
began licking the cold face, as if conscious it 
would impart warmth once more. 

An hour after, James Billwill was safe under 
his father’s roof, and we were driving up the 
lane that led to the old homestead, while Noble 
trotted on before us, unconscious of having done 
a deed which many a human being in a like sit- 
uation would have left undone. 

As I write, I glance out the open window, and 
see Harry balancing his little sister Annie on 
the broad back of our four-footed hero, who pa- 
tiently obeys the command to “det up!” and 
“ho:” while the steady wagging of his great, 
bushy tail, tells very plainly that the children 
are not having all the fun. 

And now, reader, can you not say with me» 
Long live Noble, the noble dog? 

J. N. Dick1e. 
—~oe—__—_—_ 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 

If young ladies would remember that, as a 
means of beauty, daily exercise in the open air 
exceeds the finest cosmetic ever invented, in- 
stead of the pale faces and slender frames so 
common to our American girls, we should have 
fresh and blooming damsels, who would con- 
tinue to look hale and youthful for twoscore 
years at least. 

There is no day so cold and stormy but that, 
with proper protection, a lady may breathe, 
without injury, for a half hour at a time, the 
outside air. Rubber boots and warm wrappings 
will insure against taking cold, and habitual ex- 
ercise in the open air will harden the constitu- 
tion, promote cheerfulness, and diminish the 
tendency to colds and other diseases. 

What wonder that those young iadies who ac- 
custom themselves to remain in doors from one 
week’s end to the other, with the thermometer at 


Noble had gone to 


pure air and sunshine is absolutely needful for 
the preservation of both. health and beauty.— 
Young Folks’ News. 
+o ———. 
For the Companion. 
MOTHER’S TRIAL. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“Tf I never had to do any thing I didn’t like I 
should be good without any talking to,’”’ mut- 
tered Will, slamming down the armful of wood 
he had been asked to bring. 

“So should I. When I’m a woman Ill never 
do any thing I hate, and then I shall always be 
good and happy,” added Kitty, jerking her nee- 
dle through the patehwork which should have 
been done in the afternoon and not left till even- 
ing. 

“Ym afraid you'd be neither, my dear,” said 
mamma, patiently putting the tangled work to 
rights, and saying nothing of the slam which 
made her head ache worse than before. 

“Td like to try it, anyhow; it’s so disagreeable 
to be always doing stupid things when you want 
to enjoy yourself,’ answered Kitty, scowling 
over her work. 

“I'd just like to do what I pleased for a day 
and see how it seemed. Wouldn’t you, Kit?” 
asked Will. ° 

“Wouldn't I, though! What fun we'd have, 
and how good we'd be, if we weren’t being both- 
ered with lessons and useful things all the time!’’ 

“How would it be if other people did the 
same?” said mamma. 

“Well, that would be all fair; I don’t want 
people to be plagued as I am; I can take care of 
myself, I hope,” said Will, standing before the 
fire with his hands in his pockets, in what he 
thought a manly attitude. 

“It’s time for bed now, and you can get your- 
selves to sleep thinking what you’d do if you 
could have your own way about every thing,” 
said mamma. 

“There, that’s just the way! As soon as ever 
the work is alldone and the fun begins, we have 
to pack off and leave the nice fire, and light, and 
books, and games for that stupid old bed. 
Won’t I sit up late when I’m a man?” 

“And won’t I fling my patchwork in the fire 
and read fairy books all the time, when I’m a 
woman ?” 

As they made these speeches, the children 
kissed their mother and went grumbling up 
stairs, to talk and dream of the joys of doing 
what they liked. 

They were awakened next morning by the sun 
staring in their faces. 

“Hollo!”’ said Will, “it must be late. 
we didn’t hear mother call. 
up?” 


I guess 
I say, Kit, are you 


“No; but I’m so hungry I’m going to get up 
right away,” answered his sister, from her little 
room next his. “I shouldn’t wonder if mamma 
was ill, to-day; she had a headache last night, 
and she don’t come to braid my hair, as she gen- 
erally does,” added Kitty, bundling her thick 
locks into a net, and putting on her clothes any 
way, being in a hurry. 

“Let’s go and see what’s the matter,” 
Will, when both were ready. 

Down they went to find no fire anywhere, no 
breakfast, no Betty, no mamma. 

“Deary me, something must have happened,” 
cried Kitty, and they ran up to their mother’s 
room. She was in bed, and when they softly 
asked if she was ill, she answered, drowsily,— 

“No, I’m tired, and don’t want to get up.’ 

“But where is Betty? We,can’t find her, and 
nothing is done down stairs,” said the children. 

“She’s gone out for the day, Isuppose. She 
don’t like work as well as play, and I told her 
we were all going to do what we pleased to-day, 
so she is off to enjoy herself, I faney.” 


said 








The children looked at one another, and 
clapped their hands, exclaiming, ‘‘Won’t it be 


eighty, should shiver and exclaim when exposed | fun? But, mamma, what shall we do about 
to cold winter weather? Freer intercourse with | breakfast?” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Cousin Ned? You have not forgotten each oth- 
er, I trust?” 

Said blushed the color of the roses she held in 
her hand, but with perfectly lady-like grace sa- 
luted him. 

Ned was embarrassed—any one could see that 
—but he did find words to say “he certainly 
had not recognized her as he came in.” He 
stopped to select a bud from the fragrant mass, 
when Rose cried out, from the hall steps,— 

“If you are ready, Said, we will arrange the 
flowers.” . 

A little tremor passed over the beautiful lips, 
but Said bade us a pleasant good-morning, and 


“Jf you never do any thing worse than polish 
windows, you never will have occasion to blush 
for yourself,” the mother said. 

“Well, I should blush to be seen doing Bridg- | 
et’s work, and if she cannot do it Said must.” | 

“Said! Said!’ Rose screamed, at the foot of | 
the stairs. 

“Well?” answered a sweet, pleasant voice 
from above. 

“Bridget wants somebody to polish the win- 
dows.” 

There was a little pause, as if gathering 
strength to take up the cross, then the sweet 
yoice answered,— 


“P}l come right down.” ‘ 

“Well, hurry up—they are all cross—Bridget 
and mother.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Rose came back to where we were sitting, but 
somehow the beauty of her face had all gone. 

Presently Said came in with a white handker- 
chief resting on her curls like a dainty morning 
cap, and with a chamois skin in her hand. 

I de not suppose I had looked at Said for two 
whole years as observantly as I looked at her 
then. Was it possible this was the sallow, 
peaked-face girl.that had been called Said? Her 
form had rounded into the finest proportions. 
The blue eyes looked from under the long, silken 
lashes, with a depth and tenderness in them 
such as one sees in the pictures of nuns griev- 
ing for the lost love of this world, and yearning 
for the sanctification ef that to come. The pen- 
sive rounding of the smooth cheeks and graceful 
curving of the red lips, were perfect, and every 
motion was graceful and winning. 

Said passed near me with timid recognition, 
blushing, as if she half expected no return to 
her salute. 

Idon’t know what impulse made me rise and 
put my arm around her neck and kiss her, but 
the girls all burst out laughing when I did so, 
in such a sarcastic manner that Said slipped 
hastily away, but not until I had seen the tears 
in her beautiful eyes. 

“What made you kiss Said?’ Rose asked, 
tartly, when I was seated again. 

“T could not help it,” I said; ‘‘she’s the pret- 
tiest creature I ever saw.” > 

Rose pouted. 

Said took the steps and mounted boldly. As 
she stood there with the lace drapery falling 
around her, with her perfectly moulded arms, 
moving over the glass, I thought what a pity it 
was Cousin Ned could not see her, for it would 
be exactly the kind of picture to take his fancy.¢ 

Just then some one entered the front gate and 
came along the gravel walk. 

“Bless me!” Rose cried, springing to her feet; 
“there is a stranger,” and away she ran, to ar- 
range her toilet. 

Cecelia simply tucked her pretty foot on tothe 
cushion, and opened a book in the most graceful 
way imaginable. 

“Do get down, Said,” gasped Mat; but Said 
went on polishing, as if she had not heard. 

Mat went to the piano and struck a plaintive 
chord, just as I recognized the voice of Cousin 
Ned. 

Such a time as we had then! Rose was re- 
called, and came down in a silk dress, and was 
80 surprised, and so delighted, and it was so for- 
tunate he had come in season for the party! 
There was no end to the rapturous exclama- 
tions, 

Mrs. Whipple had somehow taken off the 
working gown ‘she had been wearing all the 
morning, and came sailing forward in a hand- 
some wrapper. She kissed him on both cheeks 
in such a motherly way, and then, after a time, 
made him try her raspberry shrub, and walked 
him all over the premises to see the improve- 
ments that had been made since he went to Eu- 
rope. 

Ned was in his manners a gentleman, and lis- 
tened as if she were telling him what he was 
most eager to know, but every once in a while 
his eyes glanced toward the front windows, 
where Said was polishing, without a word of 
apology, or an attempt to leave her work. 
When the glass was cleaned, and she had gone 
from the room, Ned asked,— 

“Allow me to inquire how it happens, Mrs. 
Whipple, that you are fortunate in having 
beautiful servants as well as elegant daughters? 
Must every thing be beautiful that comes with- 
in your pleasant circle?” 

Mrs. Whipple laughed, and the girls laughed, 
but no one said, the young lady is our relative, 
and so Ned still supposed that Said was.a house 
servant. 


When we were passing down the walk to go 
home, and while Mrs. Whipple and her daugh- 
ters were still at the hall door, we came near 
Said, who was standing among the rose bushes, 


culling buds for vases. 


went in. 
“In what capacity does that young lady serve 
in her aunt's family ?” Ned asked, after he had 
swept off innumerable dandelion blossoms with 
his cane. 
“It would be difficult to say. 
much a mraid-of-all work as any thing. 
Ned was absent-minded from that day forth. 
I wore the gorgeous silk he had brought me 
from Stewart’s, but no one knew better than I, 
how dowdyish I looked beside Said, in her cool 
white muslin, looped up with moss rosebuds. 
As no one seemed to notice her, all being ab- 
sorbed in their admiration of the Misses Whip- 
ple, Cousin Ned took her upon his arm, and, [am 
afraid, would not have left her the whole even- 
ing, had not Mrs. Whipple sammoned her to 
take round the ices. ‘I wish you could have seen 
Ned’s face then, it flashed all over. 
The long and the short of the stery is, Said be- 
‘ame my cousin, and we are as fond of each oth- 
er as if we were sisters. 
At first the Whipples were very indignant, but 
when Ned discovered that Mr. Whipple had 
made Said an heir equally with his daughters, 
and refused to allow his wife to receive a penny 
of the money, they became very patronizing and 
kind. 
As Ned wasamply able to buy the Whipples all 
out, and then have money to lend them, he cared 
very little for their likes or dislikes. Said is as 
happy as the days are long, and blesses the hour 
she was called to polish the windows. 
We do not suppose every young person who 
polishes windows will see her lover come up the 
gravel walk,—but no sensible girl should be 
ashamed to be seen doing any thing that is use- 
ful and domestic, since no one whose good opin- 
ion is desirable will think the less of her for be- 
ing thus employed. 
A wise man will sooner forgive one for doing 
too much than too little. Laziness is the mother 
of many vices. 
——____—_~@>—___—__~ 
LUTHER’S BOY SONGS. 

Martin Luther was a fine singer, and helpetl 
forward the great reformation hy inspiring 
hymns. He used to earn money and food by 
singing in the streets when a boy. Here is an 
account of his boy-singing: ; 

On a cold, dark night, when the wind was 
blowing hard, and the snow was falling fast, 
Conrad, a wofthy citizen of a little town in Ger- 
many, sat playing his flute, while Ursula, his 
wife, was preparing supper. ‘They heard a sweet 
voice singing outside, 


She seems as 


” 


“Foxes to their holes have gone, 
Every bird unto its nest; 
But I wander here alone, 
And for me there is no rest.’’ 
Tears filled the good man’s eyes, as he said, 
“What a fine, sweet woice! What a pity it 
should be spoiled by being tried in such weath- 
er!” 
“T think it is the voice of a child. Let us open 
the door and see,” said his wife, who had lost a 
little boy not long before, and whose heart was 
opened to take pity on the little wanderer. 
Conrad opened the door, and saw a ragged 
child, who said,— 
“Charity, good sir, for Christ’s sake!” 
“Come in, my little one,” said he. “You shall 
rest with me for the night.” 
The boy said, ‘Thank God,” and entered. 
The heat of the room made him faint, but Ursu- 
la’s kind care soon revived him. They gave him 
some supper, and then he told them that he was 
the son of a poor miner, and wanted to bea 
priest. He wandered about and sang, and lived 
on the money people gave him. His kind friends 
would not let him talk much, but sent him to 
bed. When he was asleep, they looked in upon 
him, and were so pleased with his pleasant coun- 
tenance that they determined to keep him, if he 
was willing. In the morning they found that he 
was only too glad to remain with them. 
They sent him to school, and afterward he en- 
tered a monastery. There he found a Bible, 
which he read, and learned the way of life. The 
sweet voice of the little singer became the strong 
echo of the good news—“‘Justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 


that little street-singer into their house, little 
thought that they were nourishing the great 
champion of the reformation. The poor child 
was Martin Luther! Be not forgetful to enter, 
tain strangers. 


a . . 
BOBOLINK ON TEMPERANCE, 
Bobolink! Bobolink! 


Do you think, do you think 

A drop of dew will make you jolly ? 
Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Do you think, do you think 

That dew can drive off melancholy ? 


Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Do you drink, do you drink— 
Red wine from red cups of clover? 


REPLY. 
Yes, I drink! Yes, I drink! 
With Mrs. Link, with Mrs. Link, 

Rain-drops and dew from cups of clover! 

Rain and dew, rain and dew; 
Now do you, now do you, 

Drink wine and then get half-seas over? 
They never chew, they never chew; 
Now pray do you, now pray do you? 

They never smoke, nor take the toddy. 

A Bobolink, a Boboiink, 
Cannot but think, cannot but think, 

That he whe drinks is a NoBoDy. 

G. W. Bungay. 
a 
For the Companton, 


THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the*Ohippewa 
Country.” 
THe Rewarp.—Cuap. V. 
The grizzly bear only paused to snuff at the 
wagon-body, under which the trembling Dea. 
Jenes was lying, when he continued his way up 
the road, until he reached the “Forks,” where 
the highway divided into two parts. There he 
paused, as if he wished to consult the guide- 
post. 
After sniffing the air, and turning his head 
from one side to the other, he passed to the left, 
went a short distance, and bounding over the 
low stone wall, headed for “Smith’s Mountain.” 
This “mountain” was, after all, but a high 
ridge of hills, which in a level country, by com- 
parison, I suppose, was called by the dignified 
name of mountain These hills reached a height 
of several hundred feet—were very rocky and 
precipitous, and, in rany places, were covered 
with trees and dense undergrowth. 
Whether any intuitive conception of the ad- 
vantages of these hills entered the head of the 
brute itis impossible to say, but it is certain he 
could not have chosen a better locality in that 
vicinity, in which to hide frem his pursuers or 
to use as a quiet retreat for himself. 
With a sjnking heart, Prof. Williams and his 
companion saw the bear running in the direction 
of the mountain. Once among its woods they 
knew the difficulties in the way of securing him 
again were increased tenfold. 
The two rode swiftly ahead of the animal, and 
endeavored to divert him from his purpose; but 
he would not be turned aside. He rushed 
straight on, regardless of them, and they were 
glad to scramble out of his way to avoid un- 
pleasant consequences. 
By this time the afternoon was nearly gone. 
The sun was low in the west, and less than twe 
hours remained for the showman to capture the 
brute, if it was to be done that day. He was 
unxious to get the bear into his cage again be- 
fore he had more than a taste of his freedom, for 
he was fearful that if left free during the night, 
so long an indulgence in liberty would not by 
any means increase the amiability of his temper 
after he was captured. 
His plan was to keep near the animal until he 
was wearied by his unusual exercise. When fa- 
tigue had made him somewhat docile he hoped 
to induce bruin to enter his cage again. This was 
the only feasible mode of capture that had been 
thought of by the professor, and having this in 
view, he had ordered one of his men to follow 
with the cage along the road. 
But this purpose was entirely frustrated by 
the course of the bear, and the proprietor made 
up his mind that for that night, his “property” 
would enjoy the luxury of “camping out.” Still 
it was necessary to keep him in view, so as to 
attempt his capture in the morning, and the 
two men followed at the same cautious dis- 
tance, until finally the bear plunged into the 
rocky woods, where it was impossible to follow 
with horses. 
“Remain here,” said the professor to his as- 
sistant, “and I will follow him on foot. He may 
yet turn back.” 
However, he had little hope of accomplishing 
any thing more than to ascertain where to look 
for the bear in the morning, and this hope was 
tempered by the apprehension that if he followed 


for his supper. 
The further bruin penetrated into the forest, 


the pursuit. 
that he did not look back until he had run sey- 
eral hundred yards, and when he did, nothing 
was to be seen of the animal. 


him too long, the animal might get uncomfort- 
ably hungry, and conclude to use him as food- 


then he stopped and snuffed the air, as if enjoy- 
ing the fragrance of the woods. . 

All at once he turned his head, and caught 
sight of his keeper following in the distance. 
He seemed to consider this a provocation not to 
be overloeked, for he instantly turned about, 
and apparently in great rage, started for the 
man, with anger in every movement. 

Brave as the multitude considered Prof. Wil- 
liams, when they saw him enter the den of this 
monster of the woods, they probably would have 
changed their opinion could they have seen him 
wheel about, the very moment the bear started 
for him, and dash headlong through the woods, 


Bobolink! Bobolink! @ . 
Do you drink, do you drink— like a man in mortal fear. 
VaR Serer ey eneeen Owes The grizzly, however, did not long continue 


The showman fled in such fear 


Fearful that he should lose his property, the 


man turned back, creeping with a_ stealthily 
caution, that prevented his overtaking the ani- 
mal. 


The consequence was that when he reached 


the place where he had last seen bruin, the bear 


was still invisible. 
the rocks. 
Williams continued his stealthy search un- 
til it became dark, when he sorrowfully con- 
cluded to retrace his steps to the village, feeling 
that his title ef ownership in bear flesh was 
doubtful, to say the least. 

The next morning the following notice, written, 
or rather painted, with a brush and ink, upon 
a large sheet of white paper, was conspicuously 
posted in the public room of the Elkton tavern. 


#500 REWARD. 


The above amount will be paid for the capture 
of the grizzly bear that escaped from our Men- 
agerie, on the afternoon of the 2istinst. Itis 
supposed that he is lurking somewhere in the 
woods on Smith’s Mountain. 

The public are cautioned against firing at or 
wounding the bear, as no single bullet could do 
more than irritate the animal, and weuld only be 
likely to ensure the death of the person who 
fired it. 

A large company of men, with strong ropes, 
would have a good chance of securing this mon- 
arch of the wilds, together with the above re- 
ward. 

N 


He had disappeared among 


N. B. No reward will be paid if the bear is 
killed. A. Witirams & Co, 


It would be safe to say that every man and 
boy in Elkton, who was able to read, perused 
this poster. Some of them read it several times, 
and then walked away, filled with wild schemes 
for earning the munificent reward offered. 

It was a good stroke of policy in Prof. Wil- 
liams when he placed in his placard the warn- 
ing about the danger of shooting at the animal, 
as there can be no doubt that it prevented not 
only serious consequences to the animal him- 
self, but to numbers who imagined that a well- 
aimed shot from # rusty firelock would be suf- 
ficient to kill the tough brute. 

The sbowman’s great fear was that the animal 
would stroll into some other neighborhood, do 
some injury, to cattle or other farm stock, and 
then be shot before the fact that a reward had 
been offered was known. 

The animal was certainly a valuable one to 
his owner, and the hope of inducing a strong 
party to capture him uninjured, was the occa- 
sion of the reward, which was, without doubt, 
large enough to tempt the majority of men in 
the village and vicinity to run great risks to se- 
cure it. 

At daybreak, the next morning, Prof. Wil- 
liams and his two men were in the woods 
searching for their lost property, and it may as 
well be said, that they spent the entire day there, 
without catching a glimpse of him. 

Among the many persons who read the star- 
ing placard in the tavern, was Ned Havemyer. 
He had gone to the village to learn the news 
and to see what had been done to secure the 
bear. : 

He carefully read the poster several times, and 
then thoughtfully turned towards home. 

“Five hundred dollars,” he said to himself. 
“What a large reward! It would pay the debt 
we owe on our house, and leave two hundred 
dollars over, and stop mother’s fretting and 
worrying so much, Wouldn’t I like to take it 
to her and make her a present of it!” 

This view of the reward he could not get out 
of his mind, and he kept asking himself whether 
there was not some way by which he could se- 
cure the great prize. 

“There isn’t a man-in tewn who could go up 
and take him,” he said to himself. “If one man 
could do it why don’t Prof. Williams do it him- 
self? There is a picture in the geography of a 
Mexican catching wild horses by a lasse, but 
then no one here knows how to throw a lasso, 
and if he did, how would he hold the bear? The 
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him at once, but that can’t be done, because no 
one knows how, so there must be some other 
plan.” 

He walked on, deep in thought and thorough- 
ly excited by the offer of the large reward. 

“It seems to me that the only way to catch 
that bear is by some trick. There might be a 
snare made that would hold him, if he didn’t 
know any better than to run into it, but I am 
sure I couldn’t make a snare that would do it. 
I know they sometimes capture wild animals in 
India by digging a pit and putting bait in it, so 
that the game falls in and can’t get out”— 

Ned suddenly paused, with an exclamation of 
delight, for at that moment he recollected where 
there was a large excavation in the mountain 
side, which had been dug years before, it was 
said, by men who were searching for some buried 
treasure. All that was necessary, he thought, 

yas to put some tempting bait into this, and in 
some Way attract the bear in that direction, 
when he might fall in, and thus be secured. 

This concluston was swiftly reached, but when 
he thought of it more coolly, he was not so con- 
fident of its success. 

In the first place, he couldn’t be certain that 
the pit was deep enough to hold the bear, if he 
once got into it; then he wasn’t sure that he 
would go in, even when the strongest tempta- 
tion was held out to him. 

These two contingencies dampened considera- 
bly his hopes, and he was endeavoring to think 
of some new scheme when he was aroused by a 
familiar voice behind him. 

“Tollo, Ned, are you deaf? 
a-dozen times.” 

Halting and looking back, he recognized the 
speaker as Charley Simms, who was accompa- 
nied by Fred Prescott, Frank Havens and Hig 
Higston, all red in the face and puffing from 
their efforts to overtake him. 

(To be continued.) 


I’ve called half- 


0 
For the Companion. 
LIFE IN VACATION. 
By Rev, Edward E. Hale, 

Ilow well I remember my last vacation! I 
knew it was my last, and I did not lose one in- 
stant of it. Six wecks of unalloyed! 

True, after school days are over, people have 
what are called vacations. Your father takes 
his at the store, and Uncle William has the 
“long vacation,” when the Court does not sit’ 
But a man’s vacation, or 2 woman’s, is as noth- 
ing when it is compared with a child’s. For pa- 
pa and Uncle William are carrying about a set 
of cares with them all the time. They cannot 
help it, and they carry them bravely, but they 
carry them, all the same. So you see a vacation 
fur men and women is generally a vacation with 
its weight of responsibility. But your vaca- 
tions, while you are at school, though they have 
their responsibilities, indeed, have none under 
which you ought not to walk off as cheerfully as 
Gretchen, there, walks down the road with that 
pail of milk upon her head. IT hope you will 
learn to do that, some day, my dear Fanchon. 

Hear, then, the essential laws of vacation: 

First of all, do not get into other people’s way. 
Horace and Enoch would not have made such a 
mess of it, last summer, and got so utterly into 
disgrace, if they could onlyhave kept this rule 
in mind. But, from mere thoughtlessness, they 
were making people wish they were at the North 
Pole all the time, and it ended in their wishing 
that they were there, themselves. 

Thus, the very first morning after they had 
come home from Leicester Academy,—only the 
night before they had been welcomed with all 
the honors,—when Margaret, the servant, came 
down into the kitchen, she found her fire light- 
ed, indeed, but there were no thanks to Master 
Enoch, for that. The boys were going out gun- 
ning, that morning, and they had taken it into 
their heads that the two old fowling-pigces need- 
ed to be thoroughly washed out, and with hot 
water. So they had got up, really at half-past 
four; had made the kitchen fire themselves; had 
put on ten times as much water as they wanted, 
so it took an age to boil; had got tired waiting, 
and raked out some coals and put on some more 
water in askillet; had upset this over the hearth, 
and tried to wipe it up with the cloth that lay 
over Margaret’s bread-cakes as they were rising; 
had meanwhile taken the guns to pieces, and 
laid the pieces on the kitchen table; had piled 
up their oily cloths on the settle and on the 
chairs; had spilled oil from the lamp-filler, in 
trying to drop some into one of the ramrod sock- 
cts, and thus by the time Margaret did come 
down, her kitchen and her breakfast both were 
in a very bad way. 

Horace said, when he was arraigned, that he 
had thought they should be all through before 
half-past five; that then they would have “cleared 
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of Margaret’s way. Horace did not know that 
watched pots are “mighty unsartin” in their 
times of boiling. 

~ Now all this row, leading to great unpopular- 
ity of the boys in regions where they wanted to 
be conciliatory, would have been avoided, if 
Horace and Enoch had merely kept out of the 
way. There were the grass lawn, the back 
yard, or the wood-shed, where they could have 
cleaned the guns, and then nobody would have 
minded if they had spilled ten quarts of water. 

This seems like a minor rule. But I have put 
it first, because a good deal of comfort or dis- 
comfort hangs on it. 

Scientifically, the first rule would be, “Save 
time most carefully.” This can only be done 
by system. A vacation is gold, you see, if prop- 
erly used; it is distilled gold,—if there could be 
such,—to be correct, it is burnished, double re- 
‘ined gold, or gold purified. It cannot be length- 
ened. There is sure to be too little of it. So 
you must make sure of all there is; and this re- 
quires system. 2 

It requires, therefore, that, first of all,—even 
before the term time is over,—you all determine 
very solemnly what the great central business of 
the vacation shall be. Shall it be an archery 
club? Or will we build the falcon’s nest in the 
buttonwood over on the Strail? Or shallit be 
some other sport or entertainment? 

Let this be decided with great care; and once 
decided, hang to this determination, doing some- 
thing determined about it every living day. In 
truth, I recommend application to that business 
with a good deal of firmness, on every day, rain 
or shine, even at certain fixed hours; unless, of 
course, there is some general engagement of the 
family or of the neighborhood, which interferes. 
If you are all going on a lily party, why, that 
will take precedence. 

Then I recommend, that, quite distinct from 
this, you make up your own personal and sep- 
arate mind as to what is the thing which you 
yotrself have most hungered and thirsted for in 
the last term, but have not been able to do to 
your mind, because the school work interfered 
so badly. Some such thing, I have no doubt 
there is. You wanted to make some electrotpye 
medals, as good as that first-rate one that Mul- 


dair copied when he lived in Paxton. Or you 
want to make some plaster casts. Or you want 
to read some particular book or books. Or you 


want to use John’s tool-box for some very defi- 
nite and attractive purpose. Very well, take 
this up also, for your individual or special busi- 
The other is the business of the crowd; 
this is your avocation when you are Away from 
the crowd. I say away; I mean it is something 
you can do without having to hunt them up, 
and coax them to go on with you. 

Besides these, of course there is all the home 
life. You have the garden to workin. You can 
help your mother wash the teathings. Youcan 
make cake, if you keep on the blind side of old 
Rosamond; and so on. 

Thus are you triply armed. Indeed, I know 
no life which gets on well, unless it has these 
three sides,—life with the others, life by your- 
self, as well as life as may happen without any 
plan or effort of your own. 

No; I do not know which of these things you 
will choose,—perhaps you will choose none of 
them. But itis easy enough to see how fast a 
day of vacation will go by, if you, Hubert, or 
you, Fanchon, have these several resources or 
determinations. 

Here is the ground-plan of it, as I might steal 
it from either of your journals: 

“TuESDAY. Second day of vacation. Fair. 
Wind west. Thermometer sixty-three degrees, 
before breakfast. 

“Down stairs in time.” [Mem.1. Be careful 
about this. It makes much more disturbance in 
the household than you think for, if you are 
late to breakfast, and it sets back the day terri- 
bly. 

“Wiped while Sarah washed. Hubert read 
us the new number of ‘Tig and Tag,’ while we 
did this, and made us scream, by acting it with 
Silas, behind the sofa and on the chairs. At 
nine, all was done, and we went up the pas- 
ture to Mont Blanc. Worked all the morning 
on the draw-bridge. We have got the two large 
logs into place, and have dug out part of the 
trench. Home at one, quite tired.” 

[Mem.2. Mont Blanc is a great boulder,—part 
of a park of boulders, in the edge of the wood- 
lot. Other similar rocks are named the “Jung- 
frau,” because unclimbable, the “ Aiguilles,” &c. 
This about the draw-bridge and logs, readers 
will understand as well as I do.] 

“Tad just time to dress for dinner. Mr. Links, 
or Lynch, was here; a very interesting man, 
who has descended an extinct voleano. He is 
going to give me some Pele’s hair. I think I 
shall make a museum. After dinner we all sat 
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up,” and haye been well across the pasture, out 





Then I came up here, and fixed my drawers. I 
have moved my bed to the other side of the 
chamber. This gives me a great deal more 
room. Then I got out my palette, and washed 
it, and my colors. Iam going to paint a clus- 
ter of grape leaves, for mamma’s birthday. It 
isa great secret. I had only got the things well 
out, when the Fosdicks came, and proposed we 
should all ride over with them to Worcester, 
where Houdin, the juggler, was. Such a splen- 
did time as we have had! How he does some 
of the things Ido not’ know I brought home a 
flag'and three great peppermints for Pct. We 
did not get home till nearly eleven.” 

[Mem. 3. This is pretty late for youns people 
of your age; but, as Madame Roland said, a 
good deal has to be pardoned to the spirit of 
liberty; and, so far as 1 have observed, in this 
time, generally is.] 

Now if you will analyze that bit of journal, 
you will see, first, that the day is full of what 
Mr. Milnes (is it?) calls 

“The joy of eventful living.” 

That girl never will give anybody cause to 
say she is tired of her vacations, if she can spend 
them in that fashion. You will see, next, that 
it is all in system, and, as it happens, just on the 
system I proposed. For you will observe that 
there is the great plan, with others, of the for- 
tress, the draw-bridge, and all that; there is the 
separate plan for Fanchon’s self, of the water- 
color picture; and lastly, there is the unplanned 
surrender to the accident of the Fosdicks coming 
round to propose Houdin. 

Will you observe, lastly, that Fanchon is not 
selfish in these matters, but lends a hand where 
she finds an opportunity ? 


+> 
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ROBIN’S SONG, 


“Che-ring, che-rung!”’ blithe robin sung 
One summer morning early ; 

“My birdies three, in yonder tree, 

Are wide awake and full of glee, 
And sipping dew-drops pearly.” 





“‘What’s that you say?” said little May, 
Upspringing from her pillow. 

“Ah! maiden kind, please bear in mind, 

The early bird the worm shali find,” 
Was echoed from the willow. 


“Che-ring, che-rung!”’ wise robin sung 
That rosy summer morning. 

“Life’s day is short; and we are taught 

That ear/y hours with good are fraught; 
Farewell, and heed my warning!” 


ee 
KIDNAPPING CHILDREN. 

The story of Nellie Burns—the little girl of 
three years, who is supposed to have been kiul- 
napped in Boston, but who was found, and 
restored to her parents—revives recollections of 
times, when to kidnap children was a common 
form of crimg, and led to much suffering. 

Kidnap is from the German and Danish, and 
means to steal a child, strictly speaking. Kid 
is supposed to be a corruption of kind, a child. 
In what is called “slang,” “kid” means a child. 

Nap is supposed to be derived from a word in 
some oriental language, that signifies to steal. 
One of the meanings of knab is to seize,—and our 
nab, which is considered a coarse word, has 
much the same meaning. 

But the meaning of kidnap is much more 
extensive than that above given. It covers not 
only the case of a stolen child, but that of any 
human being, man, woman or child, who may 
have been unlawfully seized. 

Some authorities say that a kidnapped person 
means only a person who is unlawfully seized 
and carried out of his or her country. This 
may have been the original meaning of the 
word, but it is not that now in use, which is 
much more extensive. 

Kidnapping was, in former times, a very 
common crime, and a thousand persons suffered 
from it, not later than a hundred years ago, 
where one suffers from itnow. In former times, 
the planters in the American colonies obtained 
many white slaves, through the aid of kidnap- 
pers in Europe. 

It was an ordinary thing for children to be 
stolen in European countries, and hurried on 
board vessels, that brought them to America, 
where they were sold for large sums of money, 
and where they were made to work, till they 
died, or could run away, and join the Indians. 

Not only were children thus served, but 
grown-up persons, in many cases. The trade 
was a regular one, between the eastern coast of 
America and the western coast of Europe. The 
West Indian Islands shared in it. 

Instances were not infrequent, in which par- 
ties of pleasure on the seashore of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and on that of France, Spain, or 
Portugal, were “‘snapped up” by boats from a 
kidnapping ship, and every person thus seized, 
sold into slavery. Black persons by no means 
monopolized the suffering and horrors that are 





on the piazza, some time, till he went away. 


inseparable from slavery. 





Other cases there were, in which persons Were 
thus seized, and sold into Mahometan slavery 
—for there always were slave traders who were 
willing to sell to any community, any Persons 
whom they could steal,—even their own rela. 
tives. 

The gipsies were suspected of kidnapping 
children; but, though they did steal some chjj. 
dren, the extent of their child-stealing was much 
exaggerated. More than one story has been 
founded on the belief that gipsies were regular 
kidnappers. 

The law always has been severe on kidnap. 
pers, but not more so than they deserved. The 
Jews put them to death. In modern times, long 
and hard imprisonment, and heavy fines, haye 
been the chief modes of punishing them. 

Kidnapping has fallen away almost entirely, 
going down with the slave trade, of which jt 
may be said to have formed a branch. It is one 
of the great improvements of modern life, that 
intelligence is spread so rapidly, that the disap. 
pearance ef a person soon becomes known; and 
the search that is instituted for him, begins at 
once, and before he can be conveyed to any dis. 
tance; and so he is promptly rescued. 

Police arrangements are vastly improved, and 
thus not only lead to the quick arrest of kid- 
nappers, but render kidnapping too difficult to 
be common. 

dies 
THE MYSTERIOUS BALL OF FIRE, 

Dr. Webster, returning from visiting a pa- 
tient late at night, was startled at observing just 
upon the corner of the country graveyard what 
seemed to be a round ball of fire. 

Generally speaking, the doctor was a brave 
man enough, but upon this particular occasion, 
he had just left an agonizing death-bed, and his 
nerves were more shattered than they were wont 
to be. 

It was a maxim with him never to let any 
thing pass without examination, that he could 
not mentally account for. But in this instance 
his courage failed him, and he acknowledges 
that he went by that graveyard quicker than he 
had passed any other graveyard before or ever 
has since. 

Of course, when he.came to think of it the 
next day, he knew his fright was what boys call 
a humbug, and he made up his mind more 
strongly than ever, that, let the result be whatit 
would, he would never be so timid and weak 
again. The more he thought of that fire-ball 
ghe more it perplexed him. What it was, and 
why it was there, were questions he often men- 
tally commented upon, but could not satisfacto- 
rily answer. 

It might have been three weeks, perhaps, after 
his first encounter when the doctor was called 
to a patient, and was obliged to ride that way 
again; and this time it was midnight, when 
every thing is expected to be qiict in a country 
village. Itis not at all probable he expected to 
see the ball of fire still there when he turned his 
eyes towards the graveyard, but he did see it, 
exactly where he saw it before. 

Being on horseback and nerved to the effort, 
he rode boldly up to the mysterious object and 
found it to proceed from a pocket lantern, which, 
as every body knows who has used one, has & 
circular opening, and throws its light in sucha 
way that the person who carries it is invisible. 

The man who was using this ghostly lantern, 
was the village sheriff, who, returning home late 
and finding his cow gone astray, was out in 
search of her. As she was in the habit of fre 
quenting the graveyard, where the walls were 
broken, so the sheriff was in’ the habit of looking 
for her there, and placing his lamp upon a flat 
stone, where it had made such a startling ap- 
pearance. The doctor on both nights had hap- 
pened to ride by just at the moment when the 
sheriff was making his customary search. 
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THE AMAZON AND THE MISSIS- 

SIPPI. 

The Amazon and the Mississippi are the two 
great rivers of the world, both in length and in 
the luxuriant valleys through which they flow. 
But these rivers resemble each other only in 
size and in their fertile banks; in all other re 
spects they are very unlike. 

The Mississippi flows from North to South, 
through twenty degrees of latitude, with great 
changes of climate and an infinite variety of 
productions on its shores. At its head waters, 
winter reigns with great severity, and even wheat 
will not ripen in the short summers; .at its 
mouth are found orange groves, cotton and su- 
gar plantations flourishing in almost tropical 
luxuriance. 

There is no such variety of climate or produc 
tion in the Amazon Valley. Its course from 
east to West from the foot of the Andes allows 
but little variation of latitude, not more than & 
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degree, though it flows through thirty degrees | 
of longitude. Its productions are chiefly trepi- 
cal, and yet its climate is temperate and remark- 
ably uniform. Its mean temperature is said to | 
be about eighty degrees, the thermometer rare- 
ly going up f ninety degrees, and as rarely go- 
ing down to seventy degrees. 

It is evident that at some future day the val- 
Jey of the Amazon will be one of the wealthiest | 
and most populated regions on the earth. With 
a'soil of inexhaustible fertility, and an equable 
climate, and ariver navigable for upwards of 
two thousand miles by the largest steamers, it 
needs only an enterprising and vigorous race to 
make it the chief garden of the world. Some of 
jts productions are extraordinary. A rubber 
tree, Which Agassiz puts in the same class with 
the milkweed of our pastures, grows to the ener- 
mous height of eighty feet, and yields a rich 
supply of gum fur rubber implements. There is 
also a tree, called the cow tree, growing a hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, whose sap is almost as 
thick and rich as cow’s cream, and makes a 
good substitute for tea, coffee and custards. 

At present there is no energy or thrift among 
the inhabitants of the Amazon Valley. They 
number less than four hundred thousand, though 
four hundred millions might live there in com- 
fort. In the city of Para, with thirty-five thou- 
sand people, on the border of the most magnifi- 
cent forests in the world, much of the lumber 
used comes from the pine forests of Maine. 
Maine is fast becoming exhausted, and before 
many years the Maine lumbermen may be mak- 
ing great fortunes on the banks of the Amazon. 

——_+or——_—_—_——_—— 

SAVINGS OF THE FREEDMEN. 

The negroes of the South are showing them- 
selves worthy of freedom. Their former masters 
said they would not work without being driven 
toit by lash and overseer. But wherever they 
are treated well by employers, and receive the 
wages promised, they prove to he quite diligent 
and faithful laborers. Of course, there will be 
some idle and lazy ones, but these are excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

It was said also that they were reckless in 
wasting their earnings, and would ‘spend every 
thing they vot for gay clothing, and jewelry, and 


liquor. But the savings banks tell a different 
story. The charter of the first savings bank for 


colored people was signed by Abraham Lincoln, 
March 3, 1865, in Washington. Since that time 
twenty-seven branches have been formed in dif- 
ferent Southern States. The deposits at the end 
of the first year in all the branches were $199,- 
288; the second year, $366,338; the third, $638,- 
299; the fourth, $1,073,465; March, 1870, $1,- 
657,006. 

This looks well for the savings of the emanci- 
pated slaves, but it tells only a part of the story. 

The deposits during the year are very much 
larger, and they are drawn out for the purchase 
of homesteads and land. The entire deposits of 
the fourth year were $7,257,988, and of the last 
year, $12,605,781. 

When we remember that they have but small 
wages, and that the whole Southern country 
was made poor by a-long war, it looks as if the 
negroes were fully capable of taking care of 
themselves. 

——_ +o — 
THE LAST TEN-CENT PIECE. 

Mr. E. Z. C. Judson, (the “Ned Buantline” of 
sailor literature, and since the distinguished Cal- 
ifomnian temperance lecturer,) in an article in 
the National Temperance Advocate, says: 

The ticket-clerk in the eating department of 
Lovejoy’s hotel, where I stop, just gave me a 
text for a temperance lecture. It is a ten-cent 
United States currency stamp; and on it, scarce- 
ly legible, these words have been written: 

_ “This is the last of one thousand ddilars spent 
mone month for rum. God curse the stuff!” 

This, literally the last money the wretched, 
lalferazy owner had, was given in exchange 
for a cup of coffee; and the man, in presenting 
U, said the words written thereon were true. 

God’s curse is indeed already on the stuff, and 
we hope it may not prove to be on him! We 
have no doubt it lies on the vile dealers who 
sold him the liquid death. Visions of the wan- 
derings and misery of the prodigal son come up 
to Us as we read the victim’s confession. Possi- 
bly that last ten-cent piece made the turning 
Point for him. 

ee! ee 

WIG OR YOUR LIFE. 

: Frivolous persons who prove by their way of 
living that they don’t know what life is worth, 
are quite likely to think more of their bodies 
than their souls when their life is in danger; and 
More of their trinkets than of their bodies. Here 
18 an instance, sarcastically called “heroism,” 
by an exchange: 


YOUR 


_ There Was a rare exhibition of heroism at a 


ed im a New York boarding-house, when the 


get away with their baggage. A petite young 
woman, with dark, curly hair, had just arrived 
on the landing with her arms full of knicknacks, 
when she suddenly dropped her load, and put- 
ting her hand to her head, exclaimed, in heart- 
rending accents,— 

“O, my blonde hair!” rushed frantically back, 
and disappeared in a volume of smoke. 

There was a minute of awful suspense to the 
bystanders; but presently the courageous girl 
appeared at the top of the stairs, carrying about 
ten pounds of false hair. 

————_+o > 
HINTS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Some of our readers have prepared their flow- 
er gardens for the summer, and are now wait- 
ing in anxious expectation for the springing 
up of the plants. While waiting, how many 
doubts and questionings arise! Are the seeds 
planted too deep or too shallow, or are they too 
thinly scattered? Whatever the result may 
show, one thing is certain, the weeds are sure to 
come up. In their case the story of the watched 
pot never comes true. Come up! They do, in- 
deed! All at once and just when we do not 
want them. 

Well, what shall we do about it? Sit ona 
log and watch their lively growth? Not for a 
moment. Now is the time to up hoes and 
at them. Hoes to the left‘of them, hoes to the 
right of them, hoes all around. Never let the 
intruders get knee high to a tall boy or young 
toad, but go at them and drag them out, and 
give them a good roasting in the hot sun. 

If Father Sol does not shine, but hides his head 
from such murderous doings, wait till he does 
come out, and then give the weeds—hoes—sharp 
and often. To finish off and remove these dead 
enemies, rake the ground over and leave the 
field clean and in order. In your enthusiasm, 
do not hoe up the seeds: That would be a rem- 
edy thatit would not pay to try. 


A RAPID LEARNER. 

Mr. Prentice, the late editor of the Louisville 
Journal, was a brilliant writer, one of the few 
editors who make their mark in the country. It 
seems, from the following sketch, that he was 
quite as famous for study when a boy, as for 
hard work when a man: 

His memery was remarkable. He finished the 
study of Murray in five days and was set upon 
the Latin grammar. He and two boys from 
South Carolina, one of them of his own age and 
the other two vears older, were the clergyman’s 
only pupi's. His companions had each studied 
Latin two years, chiefly in their native State. 
They were in Virgil. In five weeks he caught 
up with the elder and more advanced, and the 
teacher, to save himself trouble, instructed the 
two to learn their lessons together and recite 
them together. This was very annoying to 
young Prentice, for he found his comrade, the 
son of a wealthy planter, dull and slow. He 
remonstrated with his teacher, who, after a little 
burst of anger, gave him leave to go ahead in 
his own way. He went ahead. He recited the 
whole of the Twelfth Book of the ©neid, as a 
single half day’s lesson, to the Rev. Daniel 
Waldo, the uncle of his regular teacher, and ex- 
tensively known a few years ago as the vener- 
able chaplain of Congress, who died, we believe, 
at the ave of more than a hundred. He come 
pleted the study of Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Cic- 
ero’s Orations, the Greek Testament, Xenophon, 
six Books of Homer’s Iliad, the Greca Minora, 
most of the Greca Majora, and other works, 
Within six months after his first introduction to 
English grammar, preparing himself within that 
period not only to enter in any New England 
college, but to enter as a member of the sopho- 
more class. : 
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“HAINT SEEN NO SUCH CRETUR.” 

Nothing can be more provoking than to hin- 
der a questioner for explanations when you can- 
not help him. A hunter in a furious hurry aftor 
game, called out to a gawky youngster: 

“Hollo, boy, did you-see a rabbit cross the road 
here just now?” 

“A rabbit?” 

“Yes, be quick, a rabbit.” 

‘Was it a kinder gray varmint?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“A longish cretur with a short tail?” 

“Yes, be quick, or he’ll gain his burrow.” 

“Had it long legs behind, with big ears?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“And sorter jumps when it runs?” 

“Yes, I tell you, jumps when it runs.” 

“Well, I haint seen no such cretur here.” 
ep 
“OBSTINATE AS A MULE.” 

It has been often said that the phrase “drunk 
as a beast,” is a libel on brutes, for they cannot 
be made:to drink spirits, like men. Itis now 
said, also, that another common phrase does a 
similar injustice to mules: 

I shall refute this proverb, says M. Hum- 
bert, by saying that when the Duke de Vendome 
was crossing the Pyrenees on his way from 
France to Spain, he often saw contests between 
mules and their drivers. ‘To the shame of man- 
kiud,” he says, “I noticed that, in almost every 
case, the mules were in the right, and the ob- 
Stinacy was on the side of the muleteers.” If 
animals could speak, they might often say to 
their owners, “You are fools enough to judge us 
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Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospeet of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 
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Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 


subscribers. 
“ 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payinent for it. Wgen the full list is 
completed we will send the p or premi to 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 
The SusscrieTion Pricrt of THE ComPpANIon is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Papers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHIXG A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing-to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made he- 








tease was crowded with boarders trying to 


by yourselves,” 


fore the paper is discontinued, 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

CHARADE. 
The boy who wishes to be known 
As the supplest fellow in the town, 
Will do his best or ‘do his worst,” 
To make the longest of my Jjirst. 
You'll find my second helps to make 
A horse’s foot and railroad track. 
Now if my who/e you cannot name, 
Go to the playground of any school, 
And you'll find as a genenal vale, 


When the weather is dry and their spirits high, 
The boys all think me a pleasant game. 
O. W. Moore. 





ns 
A. M. G1 


BSON, 


WORD SQUARE. 


o—_ 


. A fowl. 
2. Part of the day. 
3. Novel. 
4. 

ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 27 letters. 
My 12, 25, 26, 27 is detestable. 
My 22, 23, 21. 20 is part of the face. 
My 2,3 5, 10, 17, 19 is what invalids greatly desire. 
My 6, 7, 8 is a metal. 
My 4, 11, 10, 1 is an animal. 
My 24, 13, 14, 21 is a promiscuous mass. 
My 18, 16, 9, 3 is a place of confinement. 
My 15 is a letter in music. 
My whole is one of Poor Richard’s “ee. 

7REENOCK, 


H. V. H. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. A cosmetic. 
2. A town in Brazil. 
8. The whole. 
4. One of the Territories. 
5. A man’s name. 
The initia/s give the name of a country; the finals 
give the name of one of its cities. 
CARRIE S. WALLACE. 


6. 
TRANSPOBITIONS. 

I’m invisible, yet I’m essential to life, 

For without me you surely would die, 
Behead and transpose, and now of yourself 

A most precious portion am I, 
Behead me again, transposition will tell 

Of a sign of deep sorrow or pain. — 
Curtail and transpose, and now, for your life, 

You must do me, or perish, ’tis plain; 
Behead, and a preposition comes to your view— 

It is short and quite simple, I think; 
Behead me once more and I bring to your mind 

What we all are accustomed to drink. 

HAuvTBoY. 
7. 
CHARADE. 

My /irst is intoxicating, —Se isa Latin pre- 
fix, my third is consumed. any animals have the 
power to do my whole. , GREENOCK. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Perry Mason. 
2. Maid, made. Seller, cellar. Rowed, rode, road. 
Way, weigh. Threw, through. 
“Time is the rider that breaks the youth.” 
. Youth’s Companion. 
Mad, Ada, Dam. 
Cleve-land. 
Gorilla. 


TIS OUR G0 





LiceNsED “Bark.”’—In a certain town in the 
State, two children entered an office to sell some 
sassafras bark, whéreupon an energetic guar- 
dian of the law questioned them very closely 
concerning their license. 

The children were somewhat frightened, and 
not exactly comprehending the subject, the boy 
answered, “I’ve got a dog, and he’s licensed.” 

The case was immediatgly decided by a gen- 
tleman present, who relieved the minds of the 
children by saying, 

“Go along; you're all right; if you’ve got a 
dog, and he’s licensed, you have g right to ped. 
dle as much bark as you like,” 
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SCHOOL. 


‘ BEFORE SCHOOL, 


“Quarter of nine! Boys and girls, do you hear?” 

“One more buckwheat, then; be quick, mother dear !’’ 

“Where is _ luncheon box?” ‘Under the shelf, 

Just in the place where you left it yourself.” 

“T can’t say my table!” ‘O, find me my cap.” 

(Qne kiss for mamma, and sweet sis in her lap;) 

“Be good, dear.” “Ulitry.”’ ‘9 times o88L 

“Take your mittens.” “All right.”’ ‘Hurry up, Bill; 
Jet’s run,” ” 

With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 

And the mother draws Seonth in a lull of their noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


“Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear.” 

“Q, mother! I’ve torn my new dress; just look here. 

I’m sorry! I only was climbing the wal!.” 

“O, mother! my map was the nicest ofall!” @ 

“And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head.” 

“QO, say! Can I go on the hill with my sled!” 

“I’ve got such a toothache.” ‘The teacher’s unfair!” 

“Is dinner most ready? I’m just likea bear.” 

Be patient, worn mother; they’re growing up fast; 

These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last; 

A still, lonely house would be far worse than noise; 

Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys, 
—Merry’s Museum. 





CATCHING A WILD HORSE. 

A correspondent writing from beyond the 
Recky Mountains, gives an account of the catch- 
ing of a wild horse. After reading it, we think 
no one will be sorry that the noble animal broke 
from his captors and is now free: 


Not long since a most exciting chase hap- 
pened near the military camp on Big Popoagie 
River after a wild horse. 

I had often heard the story of the wild horse 
of Wind River Valley, but never expected to see 
that famous animal alive, much less'lay my 
hands upon him. His story runs: 

Some years ago the Oheyenne Indians stole 
a noted horse in Kansas and sold him to the 

_ Sioux, who in turn sold him to the Utes, from 
whom he was beught or stolen by the Snakes. 
He became so vicious that the Snakes seld him 
to a white man—a Mr. Gallagher. While he 
was being taken to the settlement he got away 
and took to the mountain. . 

All effort to recapture him was vain; he out- 
ran the swiftest Indian horses, and remained at 
large for several months. 

At last he was surprised by a body of warriors, 
surrounded and lassoed before he could break 
through them. Securely tied with ropes, he was 
brought into the Indian camp, and beaten and 
starved into semi-obedience; but an ambitious 
Indian attempted one day to ride him, whom he 
threw, and succeeded in getting into the hills. 

He now had a large rope around his neck, the 
end of which dragged the ground, and a bridle 
and Indian saddle were on him. He was often 
seen, but defied all efforts to recapture him. 

One day an Indian, who was out fishing, saw 
him grazing under a bluff, and, getting a lariat, 
crawled to the edge of the bluff, and, with uner- 
ring precision, threw the noose over his head. 

Once more the noble brute found himself a 
captive, and this time he was securely tied to a 
tree with a log chain; but one of the links was 
broken, and, the chain parting, he made for the 
hills, and was not seen avain. 

A few days ago, just before breakfast, a senti- 
nel of tht camp on Popoagie reported a horse on 
the bluffs overlooking the camp, and a closer in- 
spection showed the animal to be the veritable 
wild horse. He seemed greatly excited, and 
kept gallopping up and down the bluffs, with 
head and tail erect. 

The commanding officer ordered that no one 
should pursue him as long as he kept running 
and was in sight of the camp. The brave horse 
presently descended from the bluffs and ran 
across the valley with the speed of the wind, to 
where a company of cavalry horses were graz- 
ing, but, becoming alarmed, he wheeled when 
near them and made into the hills. 

As if charmed, he soon returned, and, taking 
a wide circuit, passed around the camps and 
herds several times. The length of time he 
ran, and his rapidity, were incredible. We could 
see the long chain threshing about his fore legs 
apparently urging him to greater exertions, 

At last he stopped near the herd, seemingly 
exhausted. The commanding ofticer, who had 
had the best cavalry horses saddled up, ordered 
them out, and the troopers gallopped swiftly to 
their positions at different points of the valley. 

The horse, as had been expected, when pur- 
sued, ran nearly in a circle, and as fast as one 
trooper came near another he reined up and a 
fresh horse and rider took up the chase. At 
first the wild horse easily distanced his pursu- 
ers, and it was with great difficulty he could be 
kept out of the hills, but the chain threshing 
about his legs impeded his progress and gave 
him great pain. 

In half an hour the combined strength of the 
cavalry horses began to tell, and several troop- 
ers got near enough to throw their lariats, but, 
not being skilled, missed their mark. 

The cirele began to grow smaller, and the wild 
horse showed evident signs of distress, but the 
cavalry horses were also giving out, and the 
chase yet was doubtful. 

At this juncture, anumber of infantry soldiers 
and teamsters, mounted on males, came to the 
assistance of the cavalry. The mules ran well, 
and their pewer of endurance was remarkable. 

At times tle wild horse would strike a trot 
and trot as fast as any of his pursuers could 
run; but an attempt to head him off would 
break him up into a gallop. 

lle shook off the cavalry, but the mules kept 
up with him, and at last a rope was got over his 
head by a teamster, and a cavalryman, coming 
up at the moment, seized the chain. 

Both men hung on-well, but the cavalrvman 
was dragged from the saddle and lost his hold. 
The teamster still clung to the rope, and as the 
horse was heading for the camp, urged his mule 


















As the prospect of capture became certain, the 
excitement in the fort was intense. The pursu- 
ers and pursued had now worked up quite close 
to the breastworks, and the men of Capt. Phis- 
ter’s company, Seventh United States Infantry, 
hurried over the works and surrounded the 
doomed horse on all sides. 

He made a noble struggle for his liberty, but 
ropes, held by many hands, were quickly passed 
over his neck, around his body and legs, and in 
a few moments, he found himself on his back 
and his heels in the air. 

The chain was covered with blood and the 
skin had literally been threshed from the poor 
brute’s fore le On the top of his neck, the 
weicht of the chin had caused it to cut into the 
flesh a depth of nearly two inches, and an ugly, 
festering wound was formed. 

The horse was ef a dark brown color, medium 
size, broad-chested, and large nostrils. His eye 
was bright and piercing, and he had the strong- 
est limbs I ever saw. The muscles were gath- 
ered in large knots, and the veins on his neck 
and body stood out like whip-cords, 

After he was securely hoppled we took off the 
chain and repe about his neck and led him into 
the fort. His wounds began to heal nicely, and 
he would suffer his keeper to mount his back, 
but would snort, bite and kick if a stranger 
came about. 

The poor brute would put down his head to 
have his sore neck washed with hot water and 
soap, and held perfectly still, though the pain 
must have been severe. So well did he behave 
that he was let out with lariat rope and hopples 
on to graze, 

As Capt. Phister’s men had really captured 
him, the horse was turned over, by erder ef the 
commanding officer of the camp, to the compa- 
ny, and the men by common consent gave him 
to their captain. 

The other day it was determined to remove 
the horse to Fort Bridger, and he was securely 
tied behind a government wagon: but the sol- 
diers only succeeded in getting him twelve miles 
wh@® he broke his ropes and escaped into the 
hills. 

So ends the story of the wild horse of Wind 
River. He is once more at large, and no effort 
will be made by the troops to recapture him, for 
it is the opinion of all that if it had not been for 
the chain, they never could have taken him, and 
now that he is freed from that encumbrance his 
capture is deemed impossible. 

















a ep 
CONTRIVANCE OF TWO BIRDS. 
Natural affection will suggest almost any 
thing, and necessity is the parent of invention; 
but it is not often that dumb creatures exhibit 


following little story of two English thrushes: 

A thrush’s nest was pointed out to me builtin 
the fork of a mountain ash, so near to the bed- 
room window as to be under the close inspec- 
tion of an invalid lady, who, with her husband 
and nurse, were much interested in watching 
the daily-progress of the family. 

The young birds were hatched on the 20th of 
June. For several weeks no rain had fallen till 
the 29th, when a heavy down pour set in, which 
lasted, with wery slight intermission, thrqngh- 
out that and the following day. 

The parent birds were much distressed to give 
shelter to their young, and despite all their care, 
they failed in their efforts, until, struck with a 
happy thought, they succeeded in placing a stick 
across the nest; then availing themselves of this 
extemporized perch, and simultaneously spread- 
ing out their wings, they formed a complete and 
effectual canopy. 

On the following day the perch had disap- 
peared; with the return of sunshine, both par- 
ents, relieved from all anxiety on account of the 
weather, were busily plying their brood with 
grubs and caterpillars, so that IL had no oppor- 
tunity for seeing the happy contrivance; but | 
the three more fortunate observers bore testi- | 
mony, in terms of high admiration, to the skill | 
and patience of the thrushes, who never desert- | 
ed the perch so long as the rain continued, al- | 
though their own feathers were dripping with 
water. 

Throughout the second day of the trial, the 
cock bird brought food to his mate, who distrib- | 
uted it among her nurslings, taking, of course, | 
her own well-earned share. 

Iasked my friends how the birds had con- 
trived to carry up the perch more than fifteen 
feet from the ground, but neither had been so 
fortunate as to witness what must have been a 
clever piece of engineering. 





——---_ «ee —— 


THE WHIPPING-PosT. 

In old times troublesome boys and men were 
publicly whipped by a tewn officer, at a whip- 
ping-post, and the lash was often laid on in good 
earnest. A goed story is told of Gov. Corwin, 
one of the most popular orators ever known in 
this country, who opposed its re-establishment 
in Ohio: 


Corwin was a young man then, and the idea 
of re-establishing the whipping-post in Ohio, 
which was strongly urged by many of the old 
members of the Legislature, aroused in him a 
sentiment of intense opposition. His speech on 
that occasion must have been one of his great- 
est efforts, for, although no report was made of 
it, it is remembered and talked about in Ohio 
to-day, although nearly, if not quite, fifty years 
have elapsed since it was made. 

When he closed and had taken his seat, an 
old gentleman from the Western or Connecti- 
cut Reserve, as it was called, arose, and compli- 
mented the young orator on his speech, but said 
that, nevertheless, he intended to vote for the 
establishment of the whipping-post; that he was 





to his utmost to keep up with him, 


such mechanical contrivance as appears in the | 





born in Connecticut, where it was in use, and 





he had noticed that one of its effects was to cause | 
those who underwent the penalty to leave the 


Remembering the words of Genesis, where jt 
says that God “created man in His own image; 


State. It was such a personal degradation that | in the image of God created He him,” she quick- 
those who suffered the punishment never re- | ly looked up, and said, “To God’s kingdom, sir,” 


mained in the State afterwards. They left and 


went elsewhere, and this was its great advan- | upon her head. 


The king stooped down and placed his hand 
A tear stood in his eye. He 


tage over other and more secret modes of pun- | was moved by her simple words., Selemnly and 
ishment. The old gentleman made quite a point | devoutly did he answer, “God gran that I may 


on this, and it was an argument that could not 
well be disputed by logic. 

Corwin overcame it by a few words. He} 
arose and said,—“I have often wondered, Mr. 
Speaker, that so many Connecticut men leave 
that pleasant State and come here to the wilder- 
ness of Ohio to settle and live. The gentieman 


be counted worthy of that kingdom.” 
————_—_+o+—___— 
ATUTOACOOLAKUCHARGUT. 
The Alaskans must have migrated direct from 
the tower of Babel, and handed down to their: 


who has just taken his seat has given the ex- | descendants their hopeless inability to speak 


planation and 1 see it now.” 
Nothing was further from Mr. Corwin’s | 
thoughts than to hurt the feelings of the old 
gentleman, but he had left open a gap which 
Corwin could well fill. His few words did more 
to defeat the bill than an argument of an hour 
would havedone. The whipping-post was never 
re-established in Ohio. | 


+o 
CRIME PUNISHED. | 


It is hard to cover up crime or run away from 
justice. God punishes sin, and His providence | 
generally brings about the discovery and pun- | 
ishment of wrong-doers. An illustfation is fur- | 
nished in the case of Lynch, a boatman on the 


Mississippi River: 






Lynch, being a man of powerful frame and 
great courage, had come to be regarded as a 
leader among his fellows. A year or more ago, 
along with some twenty other boatmen, Lynch 
took passage on a boat bound for St. Louis. 
Having imbibed freely of whiskey, they were 
disposed to be quarrelsome, and although they 
had paid only as deck passengers, they under- 
took to occupy the cabin. 

The negro waiters and deck hands, under or- 
ders from the captain, kept them back. This so 
enraged Lynch, that he commenced an indis- 
criminate attack on the negroes, and being as- 
sisted by his comrades, soon got possession of 
the boat. A number of negroes were killed on 
the boat, and others still were thrown overboard, 
only to meet a watery grave. 

Subsequently most of the rioters were arrest- 
ed, but Lynch, the ringleader and most culpable, 
escaped for the time being. But he was a 
marked man, an outlaw with a price upon his 
head. He first went to Omaha, thinking to es- 
cape recognition, but he met some one who 
knew him, and so retraced his steps to St. Louis. 

This place soon became too hot for him. Peo- 
ple resided there who had seen his murderous 
hand raised against his unoffending negro vic- 
tims. He went to Memphis. Here, too, he found 
the same danger. He had hardly set foot on 
Tennessee soil before he was recognized. 

Next he fled to the wilds of Arkansas. Surely 
in this remote country he could pluck the flower 
safety. He took up his abiding place at Claren- 
don, one hundred and seventy-five miles from 
the mouth of the White River. In all these 
journeyings, as he himself admitted, the demon 
of fear tormented him. Every man who came 
near him assumed the shape of agents of justice 
and of the law he had so fearfully transgressed. 

But even in Clarendon there was one who 





| of the United States. 


plain, or give decent names to things. “‘Atutoa- 
coolakuchargut” shows what the next venera- 
tion of geography students must come to. Ty 
pronounce it, hold a rittle-box in your mouth, 
shake your head three’ times, and ery, “C'dart- 
cut!” 

This is the name of one of the noblest rivers 
It rises somewhere near 
the Arctic Ocean, and flows southwardly till jt 
empties into the Kvichpak River, which ranks 


| next to the Mississippi and the Amazen in size 


and length. 

This river is navigable for many hundreds of 
miles, and runs through a country productive 
of ice in large quantities. It is not, however, 
the enly valuable river which we have pur- 
chased, and whose waters unite to swell the yol- 
ume of the Kvichpak. 

Among the Alaskan rivers aré to be found 
the Nocotachigut, Kuyuyukuk, Connecovah, 
Unalachlut, and Golsova-Richka, along whose 
banks live in almost Acadian bliss the Cuyck- 
anickpuks, Yakutskylitmiks, Sakiatskylitmiks, 
Ankachagamuks, Mekutonecutzocorts, and oth- 
er peoples with equally simple nomenclatures, 
The Chicago Tribune adds: - 

The intelligent officer who has made a partial 
exploration of the Youkon River, was able, of 
course, to collect the names of only a few of the 
mighty rivers of that country, and of the several 
tribes of our fellow-citizens in that quarter. It 
is possible that, when the list is completed, the 
name which stands at the head of this pata- 
graph may be surpassed by some other, still 
more portentous and guttural. 

——- 
MUSIC AND A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 

Here is an anecdote of a great Italian musi- 
cian, which illustrates at once the power of art 
and the refined generosity of the artist. Weare 
reminded by.it of the story of Mozart and the 
butcher: 

Among many instances which are recorded of 
Farinelli’s suavity of conduct, while resident in 
the court ef Spain, there is, perhaps, no one 
which gives a better insight into-his character, 
than one of which his tailor was the hero. Hav- 
ing ordered a superb suit of clothes for a gala at 
court, the tailor brought it home, and he asked 
for his bill. : 

“T have made no bill,” said the tailor, “nor 
shall I ever make one; but instead of money, I 
have to solicit a favor; I know what I ask is in- 
estimable, and a gift worthy of a monarch; but, 





knew him and knew also of his crime. This was 
an old raftsman named Bennett, himself a hard 
ease. He had made arrangements to be married 
in a short time when Lynch appeared upen the 
scene, 

One day the two quarrelled. Lynch then in- 
| formed the intended Mrs. B. that her lover had 
one wife already living up north. In revenge 
for this, Bennett revealed to Lynch’s employer 
his real character, and that worthy, influenced 
by the reward offered, had Lynch arrested and 
thrown into jail, from whence he was taken to 
Illinois, where he is to be tried for his crime. 


+o — 
THE GIRL AND THE KING. 

It is well for one to have full possession of 
one’s wits, but it often happens that just when 
we wish to say a bright thing, it won’t come, 
and we feel specially stupid. A little girl once 





was bright enough in such an emergency to say | 


avery pretty thing to King Frederick, of Prus- 


sia: 


King Frederick, of Prussia, was once travel- | 


ling in his dominions, and passed through a 
pretty village, where he was to remain an hour 
or two. 


The villagers were delighted to see their king, | 
and had done their utmost in preparing to re- | 


ceive him. ‘The school-children strewed flowers 


before him, and one little girl had a pretty verse | 


of “welcome” to say to him. He listened most 
kindly, and told her she had performed her task 
well, Which pleased her very much. He then 
turned to the schoolmaster, and said he would 
like to ask the classes a few questions, and ex- 
amine them in what they knew. Now there 
happened to be a large dish of oranges on the 
table close by. The king took up one of these, 
saying,— 

“To what kingdom does this belong, chil- 
dren?” 

“To the vegetable kingdom,” replied one of 
the little girls. 

“And to what kingdom this?” continued he, 
as he took from his pocket a gold coin. 

“To the mineral kingdom,” she answered. 

“And to what kingdom do I belong, then, my 
child?” inquired he, expecting, of course, that 
she would answer in right order, “To the animal 
kingdom.” 

But she paused and colored very deeply, not 
knowing what to say. She feared that it would 
not sound respectful to answer to a king that he 
belonged to the animal kingdom, and she puz- 
zled her little brain for a reply, 





since I have had the honor to work for a person 
of whom every one speaks with rapture, all the 
| payment I shall ever require will be a song.” 

| Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on the tailor 
| to take his money. At length, after a long de- 
Date, giving way to the earnest entreaties of the 
tradesman, and flattered, perhaps, more by the 
| singularity of the adventure than by all the ap- 
plause he had hitherto received, he took him 
into his musfe-room, and sung to him some of 
his most brilliant airs, taking pleasure in the as- 
tonishment of this ravished hearer; and the 
more his auditor seemed surprised and affected, 
the more Farinelli exerted himself in every spe- 
cies of excellence. 

When he had concluded, the tailor, overcome 
with ecstasy, thanked him in the most raptur 
ous and grateful manner, and prepared to retire. 

“No,” said Farmelli, “I am little proud; and 
it is, perhaps, from that circumstance that | have 
| acquired some degree of superiority over other 
singers; [ have given way to your weakness;, it 
is but fair, that in your turn you should indulge 
| me mine.” 
| Then, taking out his purse, he insisted on his 
| 











receiving a sum amounting to nearly double the 
worth of the suit of clothes. 
| This extraordinary musician died in 1782, in 
| the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
——-— +o 
SNAKE IN A STEEL-TRAP. 

People do not often -kill snakes in this way; 
but then, people in this country do not often 
find serpents in their houses: 

Not long since, Dr. Byrne saw a carpet snake, 
abeut seven feet in length, in his surgery, a 
endeavored to kill it; but the reptile was in au 
awkward place, and got off with a whole ski. 

An ordinary steel-trap was baited with 4 
piece of meat and set in the place. On going 
afterwards to see the result, he witnessed a very 
curious sight—the snake had crawled up to the 
bait, and found a mouse standing upon the meat, 
the weight ef the little thing not being enousli 
to set off the trap. me 

The temptation of a live mouse was irresist- 
ble to the snake, which immediately darted upe" 
its prey; but the force of the biow not only 
killed poor mousey, but sprung the trap, Me 
teeth of which shut upon the head of the reptile 
and killed it. * 

The fact that the snake’s head was caught 
near the eyes shows that it had struck the mons 
with lightning rapidity, and had actually neatly 
drawn back before the trap had shut. Dr. 
Byrne showed it to several persons, and then 
had i photographed. 
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CHILD’S HYMN. 


At night my mamma comes up stairs; 
She comes to hear me say my prayers, 
And while I’m kneeling on her knee 
She always kisses little me. 


Before she takes away the light 

She tucks the blanket smooth and tight, 
And all around my sleepy head 

She draws the curtains of my bed. 


I heard her walk across the floor, 

And softly shut the nursery door; 

And then I cried with all my might, 
“Good-night, my dear mamma, good-night.”’ 


That dear mamma, so sweet and mild, 
I heard her say, ‘‘God bless my child ;”’ 
And always, w hen she goes away, 
These are the words I hear her say. 


0, what a happy child am I, 
Whilst in my little bed I lie, 
Blest by my mother’s tender love, 
And by a hely God above! 





te 
For the Companion. 


NAUGHTY VICTOR. 

Victor Tovey was the most mischievous little | 
fellow you ever saw. He was such a rogue that | | 
it took his mother, and grandma, and Bridget 
all the time to look after him. Even then he | 
couldn’t be kept from getting into all sorts of 
trouble. 

One day he was missing, and they hunted for 
him “up stairs, and down stairs, and in the lady’s 
chamber.” Where do you think they found 
him? Shut up in the store-room, cutting his 
hair with his mother’s sharp scissors! 
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“O Victor, Victor!” said mamma, “don’t you 
know I’ve often told you never to touch my scis- 
sors? And you’ve made a little fright of your- 
self! Now I shall punish you.” 

Victor promised to “be a dood boy, and never’n 
never do so any more;” but his mother took his 
little fat hand and slapped it hard. 

“Dat isn’t the one! Dat isn’t the one!” 
screamed Victor. 

“Yes,”’ said mamma, “both your hands were 
naughty, and I must punish them both.” 

So she slapped the other one. Then she put 
Victor in the closet. 

The next day she heard Victor talking to him- 
self. He said, “I don’t like that closet. It’s 
dark ’nuff. I will find a large nail—as long as 
arake—and nail up the door, so my mamma 
can’t open it.” . 

He looked up and saw his mother looking at 
him. 

“Could you open it, mamma, if I nailed it 
up?” he asked. 

“T think I could,” said mamma. 

“Could you if I put in free, four, nine, eight 

nails, and pounded ’em in hard like that one?” 
pointing at a nail in the floor. 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

“Den take out dat one!” said Victor. 

“No,” said mamma, “I don’t want my floor 
to come to pieces. I hope you will be a good 
boy, so I shall not have to put you in the closet 
any more. Aren’t you sorry you was so naugh- 
ty yesterday ?” 

“1 dess I'll go up stairs and see danma’am,” 
said Victor. 

Grandma was putting on her bonnet to go to 
Mrs. Clark’s. 

“T want to go,” said Victor. 

“’'m afraid of you,” said grandma. “The 
last time you went visiting with me, you chased 
the cat, and tore your dress, and broke a vase 
and a cologne bottle.” 

“I won’t do so any more,” pleaded Victor. 
“Ym just as good now as I can be.” 

He begged so hard and made so many promi- 


” 


Mr. Clark picked some grapes for the children. 
and his hands full of grapes. 


| scold him, for he had tried hard to be good. 


and he trudged along beside her, feeling very (a and al you that are in the window are the next | 


grand. 


}class, and the primer class may stay in the 
Mrs. Clark had two little boys, and Victor had | chairs. 
a fine time playing with them. 
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“O my! if here isn’t my kitty! 


Behind the house was a large grape vine, and | run and get mamma’s glasses and put ’em on | lk 


her, and she’ll make a nice ’mittee man. 


I saw | 


When grandma was ready to go home, she | where mamma put her glasses, and she won’t | 


found Victor with a very dirty mouth and apron, | knowif I get them, ’cause she never wears them | 
if she is goin’ té have comp’ny. 


There, now, 


“O dear?” she thought, “what a looking boy | kitty, you sit right in the bigchair, and hear my 


to take through the streets!” But she didn’t | 

She only said that he mustn’t eat any more 
grapes, but might carry them home to his 
mother. 

“I’s brought you some drapes!” shouted Vic- 
tor, bursting suddenly into the parlor, and put- 
ting them all down on his mother’s white apron. 

“Thank you, dear,” said she. ‘Were you a 
good boy ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Victor; “ ’plendid.” 

But the next day Victor went up in the gar- 
den to his mother’s grape vine. There were on- 
ly afew bunches, and they were just ready to 
pick. 

Naughty Victor picked them all, and ate every 
one. 

When his mother went out, that afternoon, 
with her little basket, to gather them, she found 
nothing but their skins lying on the ground. 

Victor’s hands had to be punished again, 
though he cried “Dat isn’t the one!” very loud- 
ly indeed. 

All day long he had to wear a large white 
patch pinned on his shoulder, that all might 
know what a naughty boy he had been. A. 

ee 
DILLY PLAYING SCHOOL. 
“There, now! If that isn’t just too bad! 
When I worked all this long day, till dinner 
time, dre’ful hard, to get all my chil’ren ready 
to go to school; and now mamma says may be 
p’r’aps some comp’ny might come, and I better 


chil’ren spell. 


take my playthings up stairs. 
H’m! 
boys and girls, and send them to school, and 
ce not have them be playthings! 


Playthings! 
Just as though I couldn’t have lots of 


“I’m the schoolmistress, now, J be; and I’ve 
got me two sticks—little ones, not as big as 
mamma’s great ones—’cause I p’sume some of 
the naughtiest ones will have to be punished. 
“T’ll make me feel real bad, I know; but I 
s’pose I must, if they don’t be careful. O, I 
must have some names for them, or else I sha’n’t 
know which the naughty ones are. 
“Now, you great wax doll, that got all the 
hair melted off one side of your head when you 
fell on the stove, your name is Susan Maria Ann 
Jane Armstrong. 
“OQ, my! that’s such a long name, I’m ’fraid I 
can’t’member names enough to go round, cause 
I’ve got a big china one, and fee little china 
ones, and a wooden boy, and two tin soldiers, 
and a candy boy that whistles. I shall have to 
whip him—I know I shall—’eause he makes a 
noise just as easy as nothing! And then the 
baker gave me a gingerbread boy, that is a poor 
little lame boy, ’cause I bit one leg off, to see if 
it was sweet! 
“Then I made one with mamma’s han’chef 
and a ball of yarn, and two with my aprons; 
and I’ve got ever so many paper ones, too, and 
one great long class, all taking hold of hands. 
Thats what Kate cut out for me. O, dear! I 
don’t know how I shall ever get along with so 
many, Itis sucha — *sponsibil’ty. I heard 
papa say so. 
“IT know what rm call that one that wears 
such a dirty dress, and goes bar’feot. That’s 
Maggie Flynn! It looks just as she does when 
she goes by and pulls off mamma’s roses through 
the fence. And the one with the red cheeks, 
that I put some paint on, I’ll call her Nancy, 
’cause I know one Miss Nancy that always has 
red checks on when she goes to meetin’. 

#And this one, with her face almost rubbed 
oxt—I think you’d better be Mandy Miles. 
’Mandy’s always crying, and I guess she’ll get 
her face all rubbed out some time, and then 
she’ll look like you. And this little gingerbread 
boy, I don’t know whether to call him Sweet 
William or Jimmy Bond. I know a poor little 
lame bey, and his name is Jimmy Bond, and his 
mamma says he is just the sweetest little boy 
that ever was. I do’clare, I guess his mamma 


You’ll be at the head, and have the meddle! 


Ann, if you had two apples, 
and Mary five, how many should J have? 
‘Twenty-ten-six!’ That's right. 
them all away but one, how many should I have 
left ? 
‘Buckle my shoe—free and four—open the door!’ 
That’s right. 
you need not say the rest of it. 


lamb,’ and then we’ll be’smissed and have noon, 


“You great Susan Maria Ann, or something, 
you may spell ‘horse.’ Say ‘b,” ‘s,’ ‘m,’ ‘a,’ ‘t,’ 
‘p,’ and I guess that will spell horse—and car- 
riage, too, p’r’aps. in 
“Now that little teenty mite of a china dolly, 

that didn’t have any name, may spell ‘bird.’ 8S 
No! that’s too large a word; you may spell 
‘eaterpillar’—that’s smaller! I guess I won't 
hear any more spelling, but ll have a class in 


geog’fy. I heard Johnny sayin’ it out of his big 
book. 
“Now, then, little Dilly, what State do you 


live in? ‘Merica!’ That’s right; and where 
does Grandma Fletcher live? ‘Don’t know!’ 
Well, I shall have to punish you, if you don’t 
know that. I’m ’shamed of you! ITknow! She 
lives in Uncle John’s great red house, way up in 
the country. You must ’member next time. 
“°?Mandy, what you think is the biggest place 
in all the world? ‘New York.’ Yes, indeed! 
guess it is; "cause everybody keeps goin’ there 
most all the time. 

“Now, you little gingerbreag Jimmy, which 
of your hands is the east? ‘That one.’ Well, 
and is the back side of your head north or south? | t 
‘Don’t know.’ H’m! Ido. It is always north ' 


behind you, and south befront of you. John- 
ny’s book says so! 
“Now, Nancy, what you liveon? ‘Theearth.’ 


What is the earth made of? ‘Dirt and water.’ 
What is there at both ends of it? ‘Some poles!’ 
Why, Nancy, you’ve got your lesson splendid. 


Susan 
and Johnny eight, 


“Now, I'll hear the class in ’rithmetic. 


Well, if I gave 


‘Not any.’ How many is one and two? 


You’ve got your lesson so well, 
“Now, we must sing about ‘Mary had a little 


cause I’s awful tired, and hungry, too; and I 
guess I sha’n’t be schoolmistress any more. 
“O, dear me! I forgot all about my ’mittee 
man, and he’s runned away with mamma’s 
glasses sticking Night on his head; and I don’t 
know where he has gone to. Kitty! kitty! kit- 
ty! O, here you are, drinking your milk, and 
you’ve dropped your glasses right into the sau- 
cer. I do ’clare! Now I shall have to wash 
them. Dear me! Isha’n’t play with you any 
more to-day, now you’ve made me so much 
bother. I’m going to help mamma get ready 
for comp'ny this afternoon.” 
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bit his lez and made him lame, else how did she 
know he was so sweet? Sure! I never thought 
of that before! 

“T’spect I must call the one I made out of my 
apron Dilly, ’ecause it’s all me, only the cob I 
put in to make it sit up straight, and I don’t 
need my name now, ’cause mine is Missis School- 
mistress. I guess this wooden one won’t learn 
much, ’cause I think he must be a blockhead! 

“Now, you that are on the table, ’member you 








ses, that at length grandma said he might go; 


is the first class, ’cause you are the highest up; 
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are paid, and 


For the Companion. 
THE SIX BOY KINGS.---No. 1. 

Edward the Elder, who reigned in England 
from the year 901 to the year 925, left four sons, 
Athelstane, Edwin, Edmund and Edred, 

Athelstane succeeded his father, although Ed- 
win had the best claim to the throne, being the 
oldest son of the true queen of Edward. 

Edwin was quite young when Athelstane be- 
gun to réign. When he became older he made 
the king some trouble by hisclaim. Athelstane 
determined to get rid of him. He disliked to 
murder him roughly, as other kings had done 
by their rivals, so, one wild day, when the tide 
was going out, and the wind was blowing off 
the shore, he sent the boy to sea in a crazy old 
boat without oars. The wind blew, and the 
waves foamed, and young Edwin never returned 
to trouble Athelstane more. 

Athelstane feught the Cornish men, who were 
famous for their strength and stature. You 
may have read of the Cornish giants. It was 
the descendants of these stout men whom Ath- 
elstane fought, and he subdued them. 

A splendid court had Athelstane, and foreign 
princes came there to be educated. Among 
these princes was Louis, the son of Charles the 
Simple, of France, who, by his long residence in 
England, obtained the pretty name of Louis @’ 
Outremer. 

And splendid weddings were celebrated there. 
The king married one of his sisters to the king 
of France, another to the emperor of Germany, 
another to Hugo the Great, Count of Paris, and 
another to the Duke of Aquitaine. 

After the fight with the Cornish men, all of 
the land was at peace for many years, and the 
nobility became very polished, and the people 
very polite. 

Athelstane had a favorite, a miserable little 
fright of a friar, who made more mischief in his 
day and generation than any other man. This 
man is known in history by the name of St. 
Dunstan. 

When Dunstan was a boy, he was taken very 
ill of a fever. One night, being delirious, he 
got up from his bed, and walked to Glastonbury 
church, which was then repairing, and ascend- 
ed the scaffolds, and went all over the building, 
and because he did not tumble off and break 
his neck, people said that he had performed the 
feat under the influence of inspiration, being di- 
rected by an angel. 

This was called Dunstan’s first miracle. 

When he recovered from the fever, and heard 
of the miracle that he was said to have wrought, 
he was greatly pleased, and thought to turn the 
good opinion of people to his own advantage by 
performing other miracles. 

So he made a harp that played in the wind, 
now soft, now loud, now sweet, now solemn. 
He said that the harp played itself. The peo- 
ple heard the sounds, full of seeming expression, 
as though touched by airy fingers, and, as they 
could not, discredit the evidence of their own 
ears, they too reported that the harp played it- 
self. And great was the fame of Dunstan’s 
harp. 

But Dunstan became a very bad man, so bad 
that we cannot tell you the worst things that 
he did. He discovered his true character at last, 


notwithstanding his sweetly playing harp. 
Now a magi- 


He pretended to be a magician. 





cian, in those old times, was one who was sup- 
posed to know things beyond the reach @f com- 
| mon minds, who pretended to calculate the in- 
| fluence of the stars on a person’s destiny, and 
who understood the effects of poisonous vegeta- 
bles and minerals. The Saxon magicians were 
chiefly nobles and monks, and all of their great 
secrets which are worth knowing are now un- 
| derstood as simple matters of science, even by 
school-boys. 

Athelstane’s conscience must have been rath- 
er restless, we fancy, concerning young Edwin, 
who was drowned, and people with unquiet con- 
science are usually very superstitious. At any 
rate, he made a bosom friend of Dunstan, after 
the latter took up the black art, and became 
greatly interested in magic, much to the sorrow 
of the people. 

At last a party of the king’s friends resolved 
that the bad influence of the wily impostor 
should come to anend. They waylaid him one 
dark night, in an unfrequented place, and, bind- 
ing him hand and foot, threw him into a miry 
marsh. 








shouting lustily for help; and floundering about 
for along time, he succeeded in getting out to 
make a great deal of noise and trouble in the 
world, and we have some strange stories to tell 
you about him yet. 

Athelstane died in the year 940, and he was 
succeeded upon the throne by his half brother, 
Edmund, who was the first of the six boy kings. 

Edmund was eighteen years of age when 
he took his place on the honorable Saxon 
throne of Alfred the Great. He was a high- 
spirited young man, warm-hearted and brave. 
He conquered Cumberland from the ancient 
Britons, and protected his kingdom against the 
fierce sea-kings of the North. Like his great 
ancestor, King Alfred, he was fond of learning 
and art. He improved and adorned public pla- 
ces and buildings. He made a very elegant ap- 
pearance, and held a showy court, and they 
called him the Magnificent. 

But Edmund was fond of convivial suppers, 
and used himself to drink deeply of wine. He 
lived fast, and his friends lived fast, though they 
appeared to live very happily and merrily. 

But young men given to festive suppers and 
to wine are not apt to make a long history, and 
our story of Edmund the Magnificent, the first 
boy king, is a short one. 

He was feasting, one night, in his great ban- 
quet hall. It was getting late, and the lamps 
burned low. He espied a noted robber, named 
Leof, or Leofu, sitting in the shadows, among 
the half stupefied guests at his table. He had 
shortly before sentenced this man to banish- 
ment, and he was greatly enraged at his bold- 
ness. He turned to his cup-bearer, exclaiming,— 

“Command that ruffian to leave. 
ber and an outlaw.” 

“I will not go,” said Leof, with decision. 

“What! Not obey my order?” said the king. 

“No, by the Lord,” returned Leof. 

The young king was very angry, and wine 
had unsettled his head. He rushed upon the 
stout robber, and seizing him by the hair, at- 
tempted to drag him out. 

The latter drew a dagger from under his cloak, 
and easily mastering the half intoxicated lad, 
stabbed him to death. He then fought desper- 
ately with the king’s armed men, and killed sev- 
eral of them, but was at last hewn to pieces. 

They bore the body of the young king to Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, and there deposited it with 
many sincere tears. 

So ended the brief reign of Edmund the Mag- 
nificent, which lasted only six years. 

Dunstan did not make much of a figure dur- 
ing this reign. He was trying to recover a good 


He is a rob- 


| reputation, and was preparing to reappear as a 


saint again. How famously he succeeded, you 
shall presently be told. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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A CITY OF BEGGARS. 

Mexico is nota pleasant country to live in. 
It has a fertile soil, a charming climate, and 
rich mines. Bat its people are restless, and al- 
ways longing: for revolutions. If its govern- 
ment were secure, and the citizens industrious 
and quiet, it would make a beautiful home. An 
exchange gives the following account of the city 
of Mexico: 





“Near a quarter of a million of people live in 
the capital of Mexico. How do they all gain a 
subsistence? The inquiry is a puzzle. With no 
mills, machine shops, factories, or public works, 
what is there for the thousands who people this 
city todo? The food of the poor is simple and 
cheap; but whence comes even the little re- 
quired to purchase their corn tortillars and pep- 
per soups? Many are carriers and servants; 
thousands are in the chain gang, and subsist 
upon the city. Thousands steal their bread and 








But the water was shallow, and Dun- | 
stan kept his nose above the mire, and, after | 


} 
| 





apparel, thousands live no one knows how; 


COMPANION. 


and thousands more are paupers and mendi- 
cants, treading daily the streets as an army. 
Many live upon the strangers that come and go. 


Beggars, eyeless and legless, beleaguer you on | 
the streets and markets—piteous sizhts, hold- | 


ing out their withered limbs and leprous-eaten 
arms—pleading all day long of every passer-by 
for alms, bread or money, to prolong their 
wretched lives. 
for the poor or homes for the crippled; no insti- 
tutions for the blind or insane. They are li- 
censed to beg so many hours each day; so you 
are encompassed, and prayed to, and entreated. 
The country swarms with these gentry; they 
meet you atevery turn; and a stranger scarce- 
ly sets foot upon shore before he is beset by 
seores of professional beggars. Many may be 
seen sad and weeping, haggard and hungry in 
the morning, and again at night happy, insult- 
ing and drunk.” 
‘dpninilpesantins 


“THE TWO SCROGGINSES.” 


An Irishman, who had been absent fer some 
time on a fishing excursion, met one of his 
friends, who inquired of him what luck he had 


nad. 

“O,”’ he replied, “we had a most illegant time 
entirely.” 

“Who were of your party ?” asked his friend. 

“There were five of us,’ was his answer. 
“There was myself, one; two Scrogginses, two; 
Terry Toole, three; Jim Kasin, four. 

“There were five of us. There was Terry Toole, 
one; myself, two; the two Scrogyinses, three; 
and Jim Kasin, four. 

“There certainly were five of us. There was 
Jim Kasin, one; Terry Toole, two; myself, 
three; and the two Scrogginses, four. 

“Tt’s very strange that I can’t remember who 
the fifth man was! There was myself, one; Jim 
Kasin, two; the two Scrogginses, three; and 
Terry Toole, four; and may St. Patrick fly away 
with me if I can recollect who the fifth man 


was !”— Lippincott. 
ee ee 
TAPIOCA, 


Tapioca pudding is a favorite dish for the ta- 
ble. But some of our readers may not know 
that the juice of the plant is a deadly poison: 


The mandioca or cassava (manihot utilissima) 
from which farina is made, is supposed to be in- 
digenous, though itis not found wild. It does 
not grow at a higher altitude than two thousand 
feet. Life and death are blended in the plant, 
yet every part is useful. The cattle eat the 
leaves and stalks, while the roots are ground in- 
to pulp, which, when pressed and baked, forms 
farina, the bread of all classes. The juice is a 
deadly poison; thirty-five drops were sufficient 
to kill, in six minutes, a negro convicted of mar- 
der; but it deposits a fine sediment of pure 
starch, that is the well-known tapioca; and the 
juice, when fermented and boiled, forms a drink. 


a 
ICE. 


Besides the fact that ice is lighter than water, 
there is another curious thing about it that 
many persons do not know, perhaps, namely, its 
purity. 

A lump of ice melted will become pure dis- 
tilled water. Water, in freezing, turns out of it 
all that is not water—salt, air, coloring matters 
and all impurities. Frozen sea water makes 
fresh water ice. 

If you freeze a basin of indigo water, it will 
make ice as clear and white as that made of 
pure rain water. When thecold is very sudden, 
these foreign matters have no time to escape, 
either by rising or sinking, and are thus en- 
tangled with the ice, but do not make any part 
of it. 


— a 


A BATCH of bread, consisting of eighty-one 
loaves, that was put into an oven at Pompeii 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago, has just been 
taken out, and is found to be somewhat over- 
done, which is certainly not surprising. These 
loaves, which were found in the course of recent 
excavations, are about nine inches in diameter, 
rather flat, and divided, by eight lines radiating 
from the centre, into segments. 


One of the professors at a college not far off, 
counselled the students to put upon their ban- 
ner, as a source of inspiration, the word “soar.” 
A profane Student suggested a bottle of liniment 
should be placed under it to cure the soreness. 

Putting “excelsior”’ into short Saxon seems 
rather to make a joke of it. 


“My dear boy,” said a lady to a precocious 
youth of sixteen, “does your father design you 
to tread the intricate and thorny paths of a pro- 
fession—the straight and narrow paths of the 
ministry, or revel in the flowery fields of litera- 
ture?” 

“No, marm; dad says he’s going to set me to 
work in the tater field.” 


A GENTLEMAN visiting Barbadoes relates as 
part of his experience in dining with a high- 
toned colored family, that when the turkey was 
carved he was asked if he would have ‘‘some of 
de insertion,” which, after some thought, he dis- 
covered to be a delicate invitation to take some 
stuffing. 


“Pa, how many legs has a ship?” 

“A ship has no legs, my child.” 

“Why, pa, the paper says she draws twenty 
feet, and she runs before the wind.” 


THE following sentiment is attributed to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte: “A handsome woman pleases 
the eye, but a good woman pleases the heart. 
The one is a jewel—the other is a treasure. 


A courtgovus wag, fond of oysters, never 


swallows one without the exclamation, “Good 
by valve 


” 
. 


In Mexico there are no asylums | 


$20, $30. 
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Useful Employment! 
As often is by poets sung, 

They toil in the most useful field 
Who daily labor fof the young: 

The choicest fruit their work will yield. 
If they are trained witn proper care, 

They'll useful be when they are men, 
And in thé¢ir country’s honor share, 

While peace througtrout the land shall reign. 
Thus FENNO for the Boys is stirred, 

To keep them “CLOTHED™ from head to feet, 
Whose name is now a “household word," 


Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 7. 





NEVER NEGLECT A CovGH, especially when you cap 
without difficulty procure a bottle of DR. Wisr,,'s 
BALsAM OF WILD CHERRY, which for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping 
Cough, and incipient Consumption, is unequalled by 
any remedy extant. Prepared by S. Ww. FowlLe & 
Son, Boston, and sold every where by Druggists 
and Agents. The genuine is always signed I. Burrs 
on the wrapper. 


Avoid all others. *21-lw 





WHEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sick'y fee). 
ing of a disordered system, which needs te be cleansed 
and stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 
AYER'S PILLS and see how quick you can be re 
stored for a shilling. ~l-2w 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age—with single, eye-pointed Nec 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. Agents 
wanted every whe:e to introduce them. Address Hiyx- 
EY KNITTING MACHINE Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broad- 
- 5 bi lw 





L 
way, New York. 








$9 95 of New Sheet Music, 35 cts. 
Howe’s Musical Monthly No. 10 contains: 
Leben Waltzes . Faust. | Lsaw Esau Kissing Kate, 
Berlin Kinder do... AXe/e, Beta. | Far, Far upow the Sea, 
Merchant's do,.@ung‘l. } Rock the Cradle, John. 
10 other pieces. 9 other popular songs, 

12 Songs, usual price 35 cts. each, $420; 3 sets of 
Waltzes, 75 cts. cach, $225; 10 other pieces, 35 cts. each, 
$350. Extra fine paper, matched to bind with other tirst 
class sheet music. ‘Terms, $3 00 per annum, in advance, 
Clubs of 7, $1800; Single Nos. sent p st-paid for 35 cts, 
Back Nos. supplied. ELRAAS HOWE, 103 Court St, 
Boston, and all Music and News Dealers. *“1l—lw 











AGENTS WANTED. 
We wish an Agent in every town to sell a new book 
wanted in every family, and recommended by the leading 
papers of the country. One Agent lately reports 34 or- 
ders in “eyo One Lady says: “I have sold 100 copies 
in the last three weeks, and attended to my own house- 
work."’ We received an order this week from a Lady 
Agent for 775 copies. There is money in this book. 
Send for vente circular. 


VW. J. HOLLAND & CO., . 
Springfield, Mass. (*20—2w) Chicago, lll. 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY && RICE, 

130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 


*13—l3w 
1840, PERRY DAVIS’ 1870. 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 


The Great Family Medicine of the Age. 











THIRTY YEARS 


Have elapsed since the introduction of the Pain Killer to 
the public, and yet at the present time it is more popular 
and commands a larger sale than ever before. Its popu- 
larity is not confined to this country alone: all over the 
world its beneficial effects in curing the “ills that flesh is 
heir to," are acknewledged and uppreciated, and as a 
PAIN KILLER its fame is limited to no country, sect nor 
race. 

THIRTY YEARS is certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the PAIN 
KILLER is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, is 
amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has at- 
tained. Itis a SURE and EFFECTIVE remedy. Sold by all 
Druggists. 8—2weop 
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SPIRIT MYSTERIES.—Marvellous Feats of 
the DAVENPORT Brotuers, &c., fully exposed and ex- 
lained in HANKY'S JOURNAL, of any newsdealer or 
ix Months on ‘Trial to any NEW subscriber onfy 25 cts. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y 

$100 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. 

Art of Training Animals, a complete guide 
to breaking, taming and training all animals, includin 
the wonderful fyats of all “trick” animals. 210 pages, 6 
illustrations, 50'cts. Watchmaker and Jeweler's Manual, 
25. Soapmaker's Manual, 25. Horseshoer's Manual, 25. 
Guide to Authorship, 30. Self Cure of Stammering, 25. 
Home Recreations, 25. 1000 Money Making Secrets, 25. 
Rogues and RK gueries of N. Y., 25. Phonographic Hand- 
book, 25. Ventriloquism, 15. Painter's Manual, 50. 

16- 3weop 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 108 
pages, just issued by MUNN & > 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


s TF \° 

MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 

American, the best mechanical paper 

in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex- 

amined More Inventions, than any 

other agency. Send sketch and de- 

scription for opinion. 











*12—10weop . 

T. Cc. EVANS, ADVERTISING AGENT, 
106 Washington St., Boston, will insert ad- 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
—— of the United States are unequalled. 

RDERS SOLICITED. LISTS AND ESTIMATES FUR- 

NISHED. 19—- 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $15, 
Send fer circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 15 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 17 l0weop 


VINEGAR. 222% 


CIDER, WINE, MO- 
® LASSES, OR SOR- 

GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 
Cromwell, Conn, 


NO CHARGE._ 
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